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THE PROBLEMS GIRLS HAVE TO FACE 
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Requires a Love of Children 
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HOW TO HOLD—/OUR HUSBAND 
A Wife Should Never Say,‘“You Must !”—Slovenly Wives 
Put a Premium on Desertion 
L. Scudder, of Fersey City. 
husband if she has 
‘him. The wife 


The husband 


is understood that she 





deal wife is her abil- 
per and control her tongue. A 
1s worse than your strong- 


ps up arunning fire of 


1usbands are 


natelv. some 





l pav nomore 


a iC) l ives lan a rhinoceros does 


at their hurricanes of 
passion, and become 
more imperturbable as 
the women wax more 
violent; but these men 
are rare. A sharp tongue 
is usually a firebrand, 
and capable of producing 
a conflagration. 

There are several ways of holding a husband after 
you have caught him. One is, to take the same inter- 
est in him and show him the same courtesy you did 
before you were married. Many women lapse into a 
careless state of inattention. Some care more for 
their houses than for their husbands. Formerly, they 
used to rush to the door and kiss them when they en- 
tered; now, they merely lean over the stairs and say 
‘Henry, wipe your feet! 


= - 2 - i _* on j 
Endearments and Pleasadiries w < 
The little endearments and pleasantries of earlier 
days are gone, and husbands notice these things, but 


are too proud to demand them. 


Their love cools off 
in this atmosphere of selfishness and indifference, 
and sometimes they become susceptible to the blan- 
dishments of other women. 

Another way to hold your husband is to be careful 
about vour personal appearance, and make your home 
attractive. Slovenly wives, who allow dirt and disor- 
der to reign at home,who go about in soiled linen and 
frowsy hair, simply put a premium 0.1 desertion. 
There is a casual connection between di 1 drun- 
and carousais. If a 





kenness, between bad cooking 
man cannot get something good to eat at home, he 
will otten get something to drink around the corner. 


A man’s stomach is one of his weak points, and no 
wife can afford to neglect i 


Allowances Should be “lade 
} 


Another way to hold vour husband is to make al- 
lowances for his Jittle imperfections. He will smoke 


in the house, and read the newspaper 
to talk to him; he will go about 


when vou want 
his shirtsleeves, 
and leave his clothes around the room; but never 
mind these trifles. Je patient. and if you ever fall 
into a wrangle, be the first to ‘*tmake up Never 
let the sun go down on vrat Put your foot on 


any little unpleasant 








Treat him as it he was tix st husband in the world. 
Love him and live for him,and he will do the same for 
you, 
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GIRLS CAN HAVE A GOOD TIME 


Carry Enthusiasm, and Interest and Vitality Into the 
Pleasures of Life 


IRST of all, we have to remember that no two 
girls are alike. Therefore, that which makes 
a good time for one may make quite apothet 
sort of time for another sort of girl. There 
are plenty of young women who find the essentials of 
a good time to be perfect harmony in one’s environ- 
ment. To give a luncheon, for example, and not 
have every appointment of table and service perfect, 
not to have as many flowers or exactly the dainty 
menu that one would like, would remove all possibiliiy 
of a good time. Plenty of other girls there are who 
could accept much less in the environment, yet would 
find their good time at luncheon utterly spoiled if the 
people present were ill assorted to each other and 
uncongenial to the hostess 

With both these conditions met, the average girl 
can make out of a luncheon party and many another 
party a very good time indeed: but she only is sure of 
a good time who can get it or can make it quite inde- 


pendent of both these condit 


ions. 


There are Plenty of Them 
‘But there are no such girls,” I hear you answer. 
On the contrary, there are plenty of them, only vou 
do not happen to be acquainted with them. 
Sut they must be girls who do not appreciate deli- 
cate and refined su 


congenial and delightful companionship.” 





roundings or the importance of 


Not at all! They are of the sort who appreciate 
both most keenly, and would secure both whenever 
possible, and would accept both wherever they found 
them as an added delight and charm; but thev aiso 
possess the innate capacity for creating the good time. 
If the at nosphere isn't that which thev would most 
desire, there is som g about the personality that 
creates an atmosphere of sunny and hospitable cheet 
in which it is easier to be happv than in the air that 
marks the more correct and formal affair. 

The secret of a good time is in oneself. 





It lies in 
tact, in the facilitv for taking just the elements that 
one finds and transmuting them into enjoyment and 
delight. The gizl who can do that holds in her hand 
the secret of social pleasure 

Fortunately in our modern life the difficulty is not 
* This is from the very interesting book. From Giri woop To 
MOTHERHOOD, by Mary I owe Dickinson. THe FLEMING H. 
REVELL Company. Copyright, 18¢9. 
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that pleasures are inaccessible, that pleasant things 
do not come to the young. Life is full of them of one 
sort and another, though, alas, the lives of too many 
girls are so filled with occupations that they cannot 
take what comes; but if one only keeps alive the 
power to appropriate and to enjoy, the opportunity 
cannot always be delayed. 


The Excitement of Pleasure 

Sometimes serious writers warn the young against 
an over-desire for the excitement of pleasure, and 
there is some need of such a warning. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, the love of pleasure, the capacity for 
enjoyment, is a thing that has to be cultivated in a 
multitude of girls. There exists a spirit of indifference 
and ennuZ that doesn't care very much except for a pas- 
sive kind of pleasure, such as it requires no exertion to 
secure. That spirit is in the young, when we would 
naturally look for it only among the middle-aged and 
those who are already weary and have lost the illusions 
of youth. There are far too many young people who 
care, in an indolent way, for pleasant things, yet 
nothing seems quite desirable enough to tempt them 
to make an effort to secure it. To young people who 
affect this attitude of the aged, acting as if life were 
hardly worth the trouble of living, a genuinely good 
time is impossible. ‘The reason 1s that we get out 
of everything exactly what we carry into it. If, there- 
fore, into the pleasures of life we carry enthusiasm 
and interest and vitality, these bring a sure and swift 
return satisfaction, if not positive delight. 

The one important essential to good times,—which 
really are the heritage of the young, and ought to be 
I in largest measure,—is that the young them- 
lves shall have, first, the wit to know a good time 
when it comes to them, or the Capacity to know how 
to create a good time if they have to make it for them- 
s, and the power to enjoy in a simple, heart- 
whole and genuinely good-natured manner whatever 
comes in the way of amusement or entertainment. It 
like a very simple recipe. At first thought, it 

seem to cover any of the vital elements of 
wood times; but the secret of a world of pleasure is in 
just that one tact, that she only enjoys who takes into 
things her own power to appreciate delight. It is 
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here, as elsewhere, ‘‘To him that hath shall be given.” 


Take a Fresh, Open [lind and Heart 

If you doubt the wisdom of this little prescription, 
testit. The next entertainment or opportunity to en- 
jov yourself, whether at the party, at the concert, at 


the luncheon, do not give one thought before you go 
he question of whether it is or is 
so arranged as to suit vour especial tastes or desires: 
Think of it as something planned for the pleasure of 
many, like a garden of flowers in which vou may walk 
1ering that which you tind suited to 
ever consider for a moment whether you 
like it or are not going to like it: but, if 
1, take a perfectly fresh, open mind and 
1@ rooms are lovely, if there are charming 
bits of art revealed, here in a landscape, there in a 
statue; if the music is sweet, if the flowers are fragrant, 
let each one of these do for you its little work of 
pleasant ministry. ‘Think of the fortunes spent on 
flowers that nobody looks at! Think at how many 
entertainments Gelightful music is furnished to which 
nobody listens! Look for once; listen for once, and 
really absorb and enjoy. Then, when you turn to the 
people, take every charming thing in the fleeting 
companionship with the persons you meet as a pleas- 
ure prepared especially for vou. Be glad when other 
people say bright things. Be happy when other girls 
are admired, and join your hearty commendation to 
whatever is commended. ‘Take everything that comes 
with frank, free, genial hospitality of mind and soul, 
grateful for whatever seems delightful to you, and 
you will be surprised to find that, instead of going 
home tired, bored and indifferent, a treasure of lovely 
experiences will go with you. You will have a good 
time because you took it with you. It was your own 
good time. Not only that: the very spirit in which 
you went, you may be very sure, made a good time 
for a great many other people who may not have been 
keen enough to find out why it was they enjoved, but 
who did enjoy, much better and much more because 
of what came with your presence and your smile. 


to not going to be 

















KNIGHT AND LADY* 
MARGARET SANGSTER 


} {© lifted his hand to his plumed chapeau, 
He bowed to her beauty and rode away, 
He through the glorious world to go, 
She in the lone little home to stav. 


Swift as a vision he passed the fields 
Where the wild rose blushed amid golden grain; 
She took up the weapons which woman wields 
When fain from herself she would hide her pain. 


Out in the thickest of noble strife 
He felt the rapture of conflict brave; 
And she, shut into her quiet life. 
Half deemed its narrowness like the grave. 


Yet, strange to sav, when the war was past, 
And the knight came back wearing valor’s stars, 
‘Twas the lady who, wan and pale, at last 
Gave tokens ot wounds which had left their scars. 
* This selection is from PorMs or THE HOUSEHOLD, by Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Bos‘on. 
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URING my exten- 
1) ded and remark- 
able journey 
through the very heart 
f South America, from 
Buenos Ayres to the 
great Amazon River, a 
distance of four thou- 
sand miles, I came in 
touch with a number of 
Indian tribes dwelling 
in the vast interior of 
the South American 
continent in the regions 
of the rivers Cuapore, 
Mamore, Beni, and the Madeira, the last-named one of 
the greatest tributaries of the Amazon. It takes from 
three to four months of hard traveling to reach some of 
hese inland tribes, and my last missionary tour was 
the severest of all Truly, Central Africa is better 
<nown to the civilized world to-day than dark Central 

f South America, our sister continent. 
I hope, in a larger work soon to be published, to 
give a detailed description of my travels of fifteen 
thousand miles across the South American continent, 
ut my object now is chiefly to describe a few of the 
trange tribes who are roaming about like wild ani- 
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The DARK CONTINENT at OUR DOORS oes 


Awful Revelations of the Savage Habits of the Independent Tribes of South America by a 
Missionary who Risked his Life for Months in Unexplored Forests 


Rev. Emitio O1sson 


I will now give a brief description of a few of the 
tribes, commencing with the Chiriguanos tribe, living 
in the southern part of Bolivia. 


Chiriguanos 

The Chiriguanos are inhabitants of the valley that 
forms the slopes of the eastern side of the great An- 
des, and in the plains of the oriental part of the Gran 
Chaco, extending to the bounds of Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, and reaching the margin of the river Bermejo. 
The Chiriguanos tribe is also known by the names, 
‘“‘Abas,"’ ‘‘Cambas,”’ and ‘*Tembetas;” the last, be- 
cause of a ring which is worn in a hole pierced through 
the lower lip. They belong to the Guarani race, and 
speak the same language. It is almost impossible to 
State the exact number of the tribe, but it probably 
approaches fifty thousand. They live in complete in- 
dependence and separation from the so-called semi- 
civilized tribes. Upon festal occasions they congre- 
gate in small groups,—family reunions,—and paint 
their faces. They are always on the alert to preserve 
their country from intrusion, and have often engaged 
in fierce conflicts to bar all strangers from their terri- 
tory. The Jesuit Fathers have been unable to Chris- 
tianize or civilize them, although several attempts 
have been made. The Chiriguanos were not always 
so fierce in nature, but the whites have treated them 





























““GANCHOS”? ON THE PAMPAS 


als, in the unknown forests of the great interior of 
South America. 

I do not pretend, and am unable, to give any com- 
plete description of these tribes, but I will endeavor to 
vive facts of interest, which came to my knowledge 
either from personal observation or from information 
which I deemed to be accurate,regarding those human 
nhabitants of the deep forests, where hardly a white 
man has yet set foot, and 11 me parts of which the 
writer was the very first. 

In the great interior, about five million Indian sav- 
Mages are to be found. In the immense territory of 
Brazil, there are at least 182,400 square miles of land 
ccupied by these tribes. ‘They are possessors, or, at 
east, in control of mineral mines of silver, gold, dia- 
1ionds and other unknown riches, but are, with rare 
exceptions, almost in utter ignorance of the intrinsic 
alue of this untold wealth. In Bolivia there are be- 
ieved to be over one million Indians whom the gov- 
rnment has not been able to subdue. Indeed, very 
ttle has ever been attempted to effect the civilization 
ind uplifting of these immured tribes, so impossible, 


ilmost, are they of approach, because of their wildness. 
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NEARLY SWAMPED ON THE MADEIRA 


cruelly, and their chiefs, who exercise despotic rule, 
are unyielding in their hatred of strangers. 

Like most of the South American Indians, the Chi- 
riguanos have a natural repugnance to hard work, 
and very few of them are willing to till the land. 
They exist mainly on animal food, which they hunt in 
the great forests, though some are disposed to maintain 
chacos (gardens,) for the cultivation of maize, (corn,) 
from which they distill a popular drink called chicau. 
They are intensely fond of chtcau, and enjoy its in- 
toxicating influence, which reduces them to worse 
degradation than ever. The women and children are 
cruelly neglected, and for days are left almost in 
destitution while the men are wandering about the 
country in search of intoxicating liquor. The women 
are abject slaves to their fa/roms, as their husbands 
are called. The few Chiriguanos who have any cover- 
ing wear a woolen material cut square, like a large 
shawl, with a hole in the center through which they 
put their heads. This is called a fancho. The chil- 
dren ase allowed no covering whatever until upwards 
of twelve years of age. Both children and their el 
go barefooted, and travel long distances in this con- 
dition. I remember one Indian chief who traveled 
one thousand miles barefooted, with four of his men, 
in search of a missionary to teach his tribe. At night 
a few sleep in hammocks, but the greater number of 
them lie on the skin of some animal, whick they spread 
upon the ground. Indians are very fond of dogs, and 
while frequently they have no food to give them, they 
still keep them as companions, for these dogs are 
valuable on the hunting field. 
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Curious Courtship 

The courtship of the Chiriguanos is very unique. 
The brides of this tribe are not won by honeved words, 
languishing smiles, and dainty attentions, like the 
American belles. The young Indian who loves and 
desires to win his sweetheart, at night time piles a 
great heap of wood outside her parents’ abode. If, on 
the following day, the head of the house puts a heap 
of wood beside the lover's pile, that is accepted as a 
signal that the latter may woo the daughter of the 


foam: ifha vat 





family, and he is at lib- 
erty to present himself 
to her parents and ask 
for his bride. Butif the 
heap of wood re mains 
in the same place fora 
few Gays unnoticed, or 
if the owner of the 
house throws it farther 
away, then the young 


Indian 


knows to his 











sorrow that his worship 











at this shrine has been 


in vain; and, in conse- A FOREST INDIAN 
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SCENE IN THE COUNTRY OF THE TOBAS 


I bought and paid for her witha 
. With evident sadness, that he had 
not yet completed the payment for the cow, though he 
s of his bride would compel 
her return to the parental roof, as is the custom, and 


he would then be degraded. 


“Oh,” he replied 
cow ;” but he added 





hoped to soon, or the parent 


Strange Burial Ceremonies 


One strange thing about the Ch 1anos is that 
they have no outward forms of religion, nor do they 
have any idols or temples, neither do they appear to 
worship anything. It is evident, however, that they 
entertain some vague belief of the existence of mysteri- 
ous spirits in far-off worlds, and a 7impa, or God, and 
a demon, which they call And. From the demonstra- 
tions over and provisions for their dead, it is also evi- 
dent they believe, to some extent, in a future exist- 
ence. They bury the departed under the ground of 
the house which he or she occupied when living. The 
body is dressed ‘in the best the relatives can afford, 
and is placed in a sitting posture, with a light beside 
it, and also some maté de chicha (the favorite drink of 
South American Indians,) to quench the thirst during 























THE FALLS OF THE MADEIRA 
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Chaco, and reaching as 
far as the margin of the 
River Bermejo and on 
| the right bank of the 
River Pilcomayo. They 
number about 20,000 in 
all. One peculiarity of 
this tribe is that, almost 
without exception, the 
height of adults is tive 
feet. They are thin and 
not so muscular as most 
tribes; but, though not 
expert warriors, they 
fight hard in battle. 
They have but few pow- 
erful chiefs. Their arms 
consist of the bow and 
arrow and the spear. In 
disposition they are re- 
served,and their look is 
Suspicious and treach- 
erous; they are natur- 


ally cowards and re- 











The homes of this 





























tribe are most uninvit- 
GAUCHOS ’’ TAMING A WILD MARE ing. The several gen- 
erations of one family 
A parrot is usually flock together at night under the root of their one- 
It ribes fre- room dwelling,with the com] of their dogs added. 
t al tl They all sleep on the grou * perhaps on the skins 
( uring yuria of stolen cattle, and to Ze Space they pillow 
1 asts for sev- their heads upon each other's breasts, allowing their 

i tations co dogs the same privilege; perl 

il s ise ) it beings huddle together in this 

i itions day and The crowding and the isanit 

r Ss n nv o the homes of these Indians cent 

¢ om nake the tec WW O1SONO n 
S al i ‘ sects. so utt urable does this baneful con 
y s most dis dition beco tl it last the Indians are compelled 
u S iber of souls to bt their dwellings, and migrate to other parts, 











where the experience is repeated 
On testive occasions, the Matacos paint their faces 


with charred coal from t fire It is seldom, indeed, 
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horses are among their possessions. This tribe is no 
an important one, and is few in numbers. It woulc 
be very easy to civilize the entire tribe, and througl 
it it would be possible to reach the savage tribe 
called Tobas. 

A Warlike and Dangerous Tribe 

The Tobas are a very distinguished tribe, warlike 
and dangerous, and noted for their great daring. 
They occupy the left bank of the river Pilcomayo, 
and the territory infront of the Chiriguanos tribe. In 
stature they are of medium height, averaging about 
five feet six inches, and are exceedingly strong and 
able-bodied. They have an intense and bitter hatred 
of the white man. and many explorers and travelers 
have lost their lives in the rich territory of the river 
Pilcomayo and the Gran Chico, 

The Tobas often make fierce and deadly attacks 
upon the white settlers on the frontier of the Argen- 
tine Republic, stealing cattle, desolating their homes 
and destroying property. They ride wild horses bare 
back over the country, guiding them simply with a 
small cord, yet keeping them under such perfect con 
trol that, though riding swiftly, they can throw their 
spears right and left with accurate aim. From the 
waist down only are they clothed, the women wearing 
trapos and the men fantanos. During warfare, the 
men paint their faces and the greater portion of their 
bodies wfth varied colors, black predominating. 



































PLANTATION IN BOLIVIA 


The Tobas, as represented in an ac- 
companying picture, are some of the 
semti-civilized portion of the tribe. The 
wild ones cannot be persuaded to 
stand for a picture,and are almost im- 
possible of approach. While traveling 
fartlier north, through the Chiquitano 
tribe, to whom I preached through an 
interpreter, the Indians treated me 
with great distinction, and embraced 
me at parting, as is theircustom. Yet, 
though I had, to a degree, won their 
confidence, so superstitious were they 
I could by no strategy get them to 
stand for a picture, because they said 
I would carry away their souls in su 
cajon negro-—(my black box). 

The Tobas also have their druzos, 
or what would be called in Africa /ef- 
ishmen, But in this tribe the druzos 
wield greater power and their com- 
mands are more strictly carried out, 
for they are held in great fear and 
awe. Forinstance, if a 6rujo Cecides 
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nda the slopes of the 


Iso by the names, 
Ocoles, Malbalas, 
ling to the different 

own territory. 
in these branches, 
same language, and 
tribe dwells in the 


astern part of Central 





thev do, for a batl 


that they bathe, b whenever é 
shore. In cuttir 





towel, thev roll in the sand of 





the hair, a piece of sharp fish-bone is used. The men 
have no need of barbers, because with their claw-like 





nails thev extract each separate lair trom 
wearing a piece of 
iT 


the face 
Their chief adornment consists 
wood in a hole pierced through the « 

The Matacos have no form of ! 
At an early age, a child is allowed to 
panion, after \ 


the forest to spend their honeymoon. 
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davs, they return to the parental roof, taking up the 
ordinary duties of 1 are ereafter loval and 
faithrul to each other A separation is a most unusual 
ncultured 








occurrence among the Indians, savage and u 
as they are. 
No idols are worshiped by this tribe, neither have 











they anv temples; but they entertain a superstitious 

ard for a mystic spirit, which they call Ohott-azZ, 
wh means the Great Spirit, and also for some in- 
visible being, called 7Z7aj-juajsr, (Unknown,) and 
while to them a soul (#ausec,) 1s a fact, it teaches 
them nothing of a future destiny Brujyos, or 
wizards, also abide in this tribe, and atthe time of 
new moon, call the Matacos together for strange 


melodies. 


dances, accompanied by we 


Peaceful and Domestic 

The Guisnais live together in small families on the 
right bank of the River Pilcomayo. They are peace- 
ful and domestic, and manifestly thrifty, as is evi- 
denced by the well-cultivated land. Fine cattle and 


that a sick person cannot be cured,es- 
pecially should the patient be young, 
the druzos exercise their authority, 
and immediately the orderis given to club the person 
on the head until he is dead, even though he be able 
to go about. But an old Indian, as a rule, is not so 
disposed of, but is simply buried alive; and, strange 
to say, in some instances, an old Indian will, of his 
own volition, ask to be thus put an end to, because he 
is tired of life. Others are sometimes taken from the 
rancho, or home, forcibly, by relatives, to a selected 
spot in the forest, and in the presence of the doomed 
person a grave 1s dug of sufficient size, into which the 
poor unfortunate is put, perfectly nude and in a sit- 
ting posture, and his head is forced down upon his 
breast firmly, and held in that agonizing position 

















INDIANS FISHING WITH BOW AND ARROW 
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while the earth 1s filled 
in about him, until, in 
fright and horror, he 
finally dies. After this 
ceremony, the only 
erected to 
his memory ts a pile of 
wood heaped on the top 
of his cruel grave, and 
sometimes a jar ot wa- 
ter. If a woman has 
much love for a hus- 
band, she places a 
bunch of fruiton a tree 
beside the grave to re- 
fresh him on his far- 
away journey. The 
work of killing and 
bu the dead, de- 
volves al exclu- 
vely upon the women 
histribe. Andthey 
do not shrink from this 
| I that 

pious function. 
1, by reason of 
usefulness, he 
to do his part in 
have a 
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ness or old age, has passed his day of 
timid and a coward, and 


unable 
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and should 
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ce among them 


no longe1 


ofa 
ture life and destiny, and only a visionary concep- 
Supren jeing, whom they call Paeyac. 
difficult to reach, 
Crevaux, 
assassinated by 


| lhe Tobas have no definite idea of the soul, nor 
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the Tobas, and all 


Great Fighters and Thieves 
} In Bolivia and other parts,this tribe occu 


is on the bank of the Pilcor 


pies the low 
avo River, close to the 


River Paraguay, and are assumed to be a branch of 


e Tobas tamilv, for their language is much the 
me,though it is more probable they sprang from the 











intermingled races of Tobas, Guaranis, Guarayas, 
Pavaguas, and other tribes 1 nown and without 
Phe Guai us India ire very merous, 

most of them are great fighters and thieves. 

few travel with the whites on the River Para- 

lay, trading tiger skins, for which they receive afew 
asses, knives, fishhooks, etc., which the Indians prize 


ery highly. 
Indians of the Amazon 


lhe Indians of the Amazon live in the impenetrable 
valley of that mighty river,where 
» European explorer has yet penetrated, 
much like 
banks of the 
Amazon, there are 
tribes whose names are known 


of many more The 


rests of the upper 
and thev 
and untaught 
Purus, a single tributary of the 
believed to be tty Indian 
re are rumors 
Indian chiefs of this race bedeck 
iemselves with wonderful adornments: the 


am about beasts, uncla 


n th 
On the 





ir skin is 
verv dark and smooth, and they are fierce warriors. 
Descendants of the Incas 

Then Indians, the 


descendants of the Inca race, who speak a 


there are the Quichua-speak 


language 
heir magnifi- 


that will never die. Many ruins of 


cent works of architecture remain, speaking of the 
ruined civilization and remote antiquity of their mar- 
lous race, whose empire was crushed by the Span- 
iards. The stin circles of Scandinavia and Tartary, 

circles of Carnac in Brittany, and Stone- 
henge in England, find their counterparts in the stone 
cles of Peru. 


ie stone 


The prehistoric and comparatively 
gh civilization of the Inca dynasty which, rising in 
e eleventh century, attained its greatest extension 
and supremacy at the time of the discovery of Amer- 

a by Columbus, fell before Pizarro, in 153: 


> 








= The scattering tribes of Indians 
anoco River are also very little known to the world, 
id the great problem of South America’s future 
osperity and power can only be solved, to my mind, 

the evangelization and civilization of these dark, 
ild, benighted races of the hidden forests. The 
untry is rich in forest trees, sublime lakes, medicinal 
arks, India rubber, and mines of untold wealth, 
lver, gold, diamonds and precious stones,—a field, 
deed, of great magnitude for industrial develop- 
ent and the opening up of new veins of commerce. 
it evangelization and civilization are the two first 
ighty stepping-stones to future possibilities, and can 
ly be safely crossed by the use of the gospel. The 
spel is God’s all-conquering power over tribes and 
itions, the only perfect civilizer of fallen man in 
ery land and clime, and, as the illustrious Gladstone 
rhtly called it - 


on the great Ori- 





‘The greatest gift to mankind.” 
. 


‘Give me poverty, stripes and chains,—give me destitu- 
n, give me want, give me abject misery and distress, 
e me bereavement, let my heart be wrung by every 
otion that can agonize man, make me a wanderer in 
earth, and give me an ignoble death, rather than per- 
t my country to perish.” 


SUCCESS 
A GREAT BANKER TO YOUNG MEN 





Mr. Nash Gives Valuable Lessons Founded 
on His Own Successful Career _— 














CuHakLes H. GARRET! 


DO not agree with those who say 
that the opportunities for young 
men to-day are not as great as 
they were,” said W.A. Nash, presi- 
dent of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of NewYork, speaking on the lines 

‘‘T see no reason for 

the supposition. Of course, the 

territory of our country is filling 
up rapidly, but new sources of occupation are cropping 
torth every day. I can conscientiously say that envi- 

able opportunities are as frequent to-day as when I 

was a boy. 

‘‘The banking fraternity, in particular, is ever on 
the alert for capable men. I know of no business 
which is more appreciative of exceptional services. 
We are ever on the lookout for cashiers and clerks 
who are above the average. While such a state of 
things exists, there are opportunities. 

I realize, though, that most positions are 
through the influence of others, or by their personal 
interest in you. 3ut instantly on the assuming of 
vour duties, that influence ceases, and is neither for 
nor against vou. You stand upon your own feet, and 


or success. 





secured 

















WILD TRIBESMEN HUNTING IN THE FOREST 


are judged according to your personal merits. ‘The 
inference is obvious,—a young man’s success depends 
upon his own efforts. 

‘‘In the Corn Exchange Bank, as in most banks, 
promotion is regulated on what might be called the 
civil service system,—step by step, according tolength 
of service. Although my desire is to advance all in 
order, yet if, at any time, I desire a certain stamp of 
ability, and the next in order is not as capable as the 
man below him, the more capable will secure the posi- 
tion. I would dislike doing such a thing, but I have 
put a premium upon ability, so that everyone strives 
to the utmost, that he may not be overlooked.” 


How Mr. Nash Started in Life 

I asked Mr. Nash to tell me of his start in life. 

“My family moved from Hudson, New York, to 
Brooklyn. ‘They were ot old New England stock. 
They were in moderate circumstances. I attended 
Public School No. 13, almost exclusively, only twice, 
for short periods, going to private schools in the neigh- 
borhood. Edward W. Dunham, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York, took particular interest 
in Public School No. 13, and frequently paid visits to 





it. I donot know the sentiment that prompted the 
action, except his interest in the we fare ot oyvs, | 
whenever he wished a boy for a place in his bank, 
called at the school and selected one from those rec- 
ommended by the principal. At length, my turn 


came, when I was fifteen years old,—forty- 
ago. Ever since then, I have been connected with 
the Corn Exchange Bank, 

till 1 became president My salary at the start was 
two hundred dollars a year. 


being promotea steadily 

















‘At an early age, I had a great love for v 
and, from my boyhood up, frequented the 1¢ 
braries. I read only the standard works, which. at 
that time, when we had no works of consequence at 
ten cents a copy, were beyond my means. My early 
fondness for reading has clung to me ever since, 
and Mr. Nash glanced around his library. 

‘I attach great importance to reading good books 
he continued. ‘It was only the other day, in conver- 
sation with my wife, that 1 remarked that whatever 
succe I have attained I attribute to the literature 
that I have read. It opens a world of thought and 
reasoning, and uplifts one to higher ideals and nobler 
ends. One may be poor, but in spirit he feels himself 
a prince, and equal to any other mar Good reading 
sti ates action and thoug! l am never more 
pleased than when I see man reading a good 





book. 





I consider it one otf signs 
Good Manners in Business 
Good manners plav a most important part in the 
world of business x «@ nanners, he 
should at once begi oO ¢ bv se lecting 
good society, and by reading. ‘Too much politeness is 


as bad as too little; ther 





Men dislike to transact 
nd lual He goes 
200d 


A young 


Indgividt 

















for his € plovers 

self is a great support It make l 
attentive to others. There are met t 
business and men vou cann | 
man is th who has a pleasant 

alitv Such traits are worth cultivatiny. 

‘The man who interests me least is the one who 
when you ask him if he can do a certain thing, re 
plies ‘I do not know; or, ‘Can I have some help 
in it I think it will interfere with mv other work: 
or, ‘When do vou h it done?—instead of going 
straight ahead and trying to doit. I would soone: 
have a young m fail to complete indertaking in 
a specified tin han hesitate to undertake it Hesi- 





When you are asked 
I youl 
id every energy to carry it to a successful 


tation shews a lack of ambition 
to do something, ask no questions, but shoulder 





laskK, aud De 





termination. 
Be Saving, But Not [liserly 


‘Did you practice economy at an early age?" I 


asked 
‘I have always lived within my means. Economy 


is very essential; but a man may be too economica 


and then he becomes miserly He deprives himse,f 
of essentials, that wou 


The world loses some 


and perhaps little luxuries, 
make him more agreeable. 
its sunshine, and the hearty handshake 1s met almo 
distrustfully. His smile is not reciprocal or engaging. 
Little luxuries impart an easiness of manner, and ¢ 
sense of comfort. Yes, I believe in economy, but not 
to an embarrassing degree. More is gained than lost 
by not being miserly. Understand,—I do not advo- 
cate anything that borders on extravagance; every- 
one should be saving. 

‘Be ambitious, but not feverishly so. A very good 
thing to remember is, that the acts a man does on 
purpose to create good impressions are not the ones 
which are weighed, but the ones he unawares. 
It is by what I call oblique observation on the part of 
his employers, or the world, that his standing is 
formed. Persevere, and do the correct and honest 
thing, ‘uy to the handle,’ and you become uncon- 
sciously strong. I believe in regular attendance at a 
church. You stop toturn off one current and turn on 
another. It is a pause, and gives you a chance to 
think in this busy world.” 


does 


LOVE BRINGS OUT POETRY 


Who has not noticed the power of love in an awkward, 
shiftless, lazy man? He 
chaste in language, enthusiastic, 
brings out the poetry in him. It 

sentiment, and yet what magic it has wrought. 
Nothing we can see has touched the man, yet he is 
entirely transformed. So a high ambition entirely 
transforms a human being, making him despise ease 
and sloth, welcome toil and hardship, and shaking 
even kingdoms to gratify his master passion. Mere 
ambition has impelled many a man to alife of eminence 
and usefulness; its higher manifestation, aspiration, 


crabbed, becomes gentle, 
Love 


is only an idea, a 


energetic, 


has led him beyond the stars. If the aim be right, 
the life in its details cannot be far wrong. Your 
heart must inspire what your hands execute, or the 


work will be poorly done. The hand cannot reach 


higher than does the heart. 
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ALID PHILOSOPHER But id re re neers LOSS OF EYES, BUT MEANS TO WIN 
- achievements of the blind. £ do not ordinarily think 
° Herbert Spencer has been an invalid. — of them as invalids, but a blind warrior, like Ziska, JALE'’S blind law student” certainly does no 
is health was so precarious that blind in both eyes, does seem to rank among invalids count himself out of the race of life, yudgins 
7 n s parents had little hope of in person, but not in deeds by this word of cheer for himself and thox: 
? His struggles as an author w w like him. ‘It is true,’ he says,‘'that a blind man 1 
so and Keak decent adn Cripples Who Were Great greatly handicapped by reason of Ins affliction; but 
writing 1e writes. | discovered that Leonard von Torstenson’s picture represents him as __ if he has true grit, adetermination to succeed, enery 
‘ rec] : ‘ ter. rest , S i — = ‘rseverance. this or ‘ rant: > oC; . 4 
: 1d lost £1,200,” Meanwhile. he reclining upon a litter, resting upon his elbow, looking and perseverance, — great disadvantage can be 1 
. oft from one bank of the Dan updon the walls ot a large measure, if not entirely, overcome. It mea: 
€ fare, in the most economical wav : : 


a lengthened period of 

savs Hudson, ‘the has been 

f i repose, while, through many 
e work has grown beneath 
ardly more than a paragraph 


face of all thrs. the wonder 1s 


S since the prospectus was 
e an accomplished fact. tor 


pages would form 
gave tora man in robust health 
his working powers. 
The Invalid Humorist 


tender Hood,’ as Landor called 








ie brightness of his wit, tne 
agging humor, would seem 
vhich comes trom good 
lant, requiring sunshine 
sensitive, fragile constitution 

¢ ose atmosphere of the 

s almost incredible that 

mus gs ever printed should 
struggling with a con- 

Y sband,” wrote his physi- 
H s death, ‘is suffering 

ir vith rrhage of 

$ 1d, occ very fre- 
sorder of the liver and 
seases have been greatly ag- 
rs y the necessity which, I 
e should at all times 

OTS You have seen him 
wel t reduced to the 
attacks of bleeding 

alpitation of the heart.” 


A hero we may 
K and feebie trame, 
uughts and a brave 





Great Generals With One Eye 





some of the generals 

Warriors and have ex- 
tratagem in the most suc- 

t one ey I mean Philip, 
Sertorius. The latter was 

S reat 1n character as 1n arms, 
yer in the most feariess 

had one of his 

1¢ alwavs gloried 

ot always carry about 

ges ot their alor; w le 
evidences of his bravery 


vho saw his misfortune 
of ot his courage 

il he lost both eves wae) 
Cochiée, who was not his friend, 
es and gained more victories 
vas ‘If one reflects,” says 
side, upon the obstacles his 
is eyes, and on the other, on 
he did in that state, he would 
»y the side of Hannibal. and 
st only one eye. He acquired 
ne off conqueror in many 


aving been conquered. 


Blind, He Won Victories 
or-champion of the Hussites. 
l ' remaining eve at the siege of the 
t,t igh totally blind, he continued 
i succession of twelve victories, 
Indeed, his one de- 
His greatest vic- 
become blind, as the dates 
he defeated Sigismund, when 
1 the next year, when, at 
‘man army. After he lost 
taken on a chariot near to the prin- 
maximum -xtllum. From there, he 
1 the order of the situation of the 
s, rocks, forests; and, according to 
s, the blind Ziska ranged his army 











Vienna. He was one of the most remarkable soldiers 
of his age, or of anv age. Gustavus III. wrote his 
eulogy as an extraordinary warrior, yet he was acon- 
firmed cripple from gout. ‘‘Crippled in both feet and 
hands,” says a sketch ot him,*'sothat he could scarcely 
subscribe himself, Torstenson had been such a martyr 
to the gout as to be obliged to make the entire campaign 
on a litter at the head ot the divisions. But he showed, 
nevertheless, that he surpassed his able predecessor 
in energy as well as his opponents 1n activity,—‘for,’ 
as Schiller says, ‘his enterprises had wings, though his 
body was held by tt 

troops were satisfied that, though infirm in body, his 
genius could still provide tor success and security. 

‘Torstenson, who had justly earned and received 
the war name of ‘Lightning,’ for his extraordinary 
quickness, was present everywhere, now 1n a litter, 
now on horseback. 

‘‘For thirteen vears, Torstenson defied the torment 
of gravel, which added its virulence to the gout; and 
both tortured him throughout the entire exercise of 
his command as generalissimo. But now, the conse- 
quences of these maladies mounted to his neck, and 
seized upon his head and breast, the seat of reason 
and the source of vitality. His brain and heart, both 
at once assailed, rendered all efforts of future resist- 
ance impossible to human power of endurance. 
Bowed down by the weight of his suffering, and by 
his laurels, he was welcomed by his gratetul sovereign 
like a victorious prince 


1e most frightiul fetters,’ and his 








The Invalid Arctic Explorer 

Who would think it possible that an invalid should 
choose discoverv,—Arctic discovery, above all,—for 
his hfework? But Elisha Kent Kane did that. He 
had acute rheumatism and cardiac disease 1n his col- 
lege days, and was told, **You may fall as suddenly as 
from a musket shot. But he entered on a career of 
daring voyages, explorations and discoveries. ‘Small 
in body, with frail health, he never went to sea with- 
out suffering from sea-sickness: and he suffered, also, 
from heart disease and chronic rheumatism, yet he 
climbed the Himalavas, ascended the Nile to a great 
distance, traversed Greece on foot, visited Dahomey, 
descended the crater of Teal inthe Philippines, fought 
like a hero in the Mexican War, and triumphed over 
sufferings in the Arctic Seas, under which the strongest 
men, especially trained to endure such hardships, 
sickened and died. 

The achievements of invalids convey the impression 
that we may, by resolution and reflection, accustom 
ourselves to minimize, and not to magnify, bodily 
trouble and discomfort, whether it be temporary or 
chronic, and that invalidism need not make a man 
lose his grip on life. Only, as the Wise King saith, 
‘If the 1ron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, 
then must he put to more strength; but wisdom is 
profitable to direct.” 


FROM “FACES IN THE STREET ’ 
Henry Lawson, the Poet of Austraha 


TTNHEY lie, the men who tell us, 1n a loud, decisive tone, 
That want 1s here a stranger, and that misery's un- 
known; 
For where the nearest suburb and the city proper meet, 
My windowsill 1s level with the faces 1n the street, 
Drifting past, drifting past, 
To the beat of weary feet,— 
While I sorrow for the owners of those faces u the street. 


And cause I have to sorrow, ina land so young and fair, 
To see upon those faces stamped the look of Want and 
Care; 
I look 1n vain for traces of the fresh and fair and sweet 
In sallow, sunken faces that are drifting through the 
street,— 
Drifting on, drifting on, 
‘To the scrape of restless feet 
I can sorrow for the owners of the faces in the street. 


I wonder would the apathy of wealthy men endure, 
Were all their windows level with the faces of the poor? 
Ah! Mammon's slaves, your knees shall knock, your hearts 
in terror beat, 
When God demands a reason for the sorrows of the street, 
The wrong things and the bad things 
And the sad things that we meet 
In the filthy lane and alley, and the cruel, heartless street. 


r forth of all that 1s best within him. 
means close apperaton. hard and persistent wor 
and constant training and developing of hig four re 
maining senses, ere thev have attained that state o! 
pertection necessary for the accomplishment of th: 
work which he has mapped out. It 1s because the 
have attained this high state of perfection that blin 
men have been and are successful in various walk 
of life. Blind men have been successful as scholars 
divines, teachers, musicians, and, in some instances 
as lawyers 








Blindness and the Bar 

‘There 1s a popular belief that the profession of law 
is the most inaccessible to a blind man. But, 1n fact 
it affords the blind man an opportunity to fight In 
own way inch by inch 1n tne battle ot life. It tendst 
make him strong and seli-reliant. It gives him a 
opportunity to make use of that most valuable of a 
his faculties, the memory. By means ot this faculty 
he is enabled to grasp all the salient points of a case 
to instantly cali to mind precedents, and to apply pre 
viously noted points of law with telling emphasis. 

‘This power ts also an important factor 1n connec 
tion with his consultation work. In undertaking this 
work, the blind man must concentrate his mind en 
tirely upon the subject before him. It 1s possible fo: 
a blind man to concentrate his thoughts even 1n 
greater degree than a person gifted with sight, as tl 
power of attraction which external objects naturally 
possess 1s unable to distract his attention. ‘Taking 
these things into consideration, it 1s entirely with: 
the realms of possibility for a blind man to become 
successtul lawyer.” 

. 


TWO WAYS OF MEETING TROUBLE 
AN COUNTRYWOMAN set her daughter, a girl otf 


fifteen, to bake, while she went to a neighbor s 

When she eturned, she found the oven spar! 
ling hot, and her daughter in another apartment, 1: 
the greatest agony and tears. A sight so unexpect 
excited the tenderest sympathy in the materna 
bosom, and solicitude for the cause. After muc 
entreaty, the daughter spoke. ‘] was thinking, 
1 was married and should have a dear child, and 1t 
it should live to run about, and I should be baking 
as I am now, and I should go out tor fuel, and should 
leave it alone, and it should take a chair and should 
get up to the mouth of the oven, and should crawl 1n 
and should burn itself to death, what a terrible thing 
it would be! Oh, oh, oh, dear, what should I do?” 


Postponing Trouble 
A Frenchman, who had a dispute with a Turk 1 
Constantinople, and had stabbed him, was condemned 
to death. The criminal thought on the means ot 
saving himself, and as he knew that the Sultan was 
a great lover of elephants. he proposed to him t 
spare his hfe, and he would in return teach one ot 
these animals to speak. The Sultan, who knew th: 
sense ot the elephant, thought it possible that by 
pains and art one might be taught to do so. There 
fore, he accepted the proposal of the prisoner, and 
promised a handsome reward besides, 1f he should 
fulfill his purpose in a certain time. ‘The Frenchman 
said that ten years would be wanted to instruct such 
a very large animal, if he was to teach it to speak 
Turkish quite perfectly, but he would be content to 
suffer the most cruel death at the expiration of that 
time, 1f he should not fulfill what he had undertaken. 
After they had agreed to this, he and a young 
elephant were confined in a tower, and supplied wit! 
abundance of provisions. After a little time, he was 
visited by some of his countrymen, who testified the: 
astonisiment at his mad promise. ‘You bring dd 
struction on yourself by it,”’ said one of them. ‘Do 
not fear,” said the prisoner, ‘‘ten years is a great 
period of human life. I assure you that, before thes 
are expired, one of us, either the Sultan, the elephant 
or I will be dead.”’ 
a 

‘‘We have but what we make, and every good 

Is locked by nature 1n a granite hand, 

Sheer labor must unclench.” 


“The blowing winds are but our servants 
When we hoist a sail.” 
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A DUKE WHO IS WORKING FOR HIS LIVING 


Cyrus PATTERSON JONES 
*“ONFESSEDLY, it was never quite to my liking 
( to interview titled Englishmen. When one of 
+“ them has condescended to honor New York or 
Newport with his presence owe' has sometimes 
appened that I had to Io be candid, the usual 
Was about |1k¢ 
“Ah, really, I haven't any ideas about anything, 


yut America is very charming, don’t y’ know 
Anticipating a similar experience, my mind filled 
visions of modish clothes, of a monocled eye, 
i of aristocratic vapidity, I followed my card to the 
rooms of his Grace, the Duke of Manchester, upon his 





arrival at New York's leading hotel. A disappoint- 
ment was 1n store for me 
I found, not the creature I had expected, but an 


American youth in all but the accident of titled birth, 
a sturdy chap, of strong limb, clear of eye, able to 
hold his own in any sort of a contest, physical or 
mental. The 
stands next in rank in the 
royal princes. His moth 

Yznaga,wasthe 





duke is twenty-two vears old, and 
English peerage to the 
who was Miss Consuelo 





beautiful g 
whose mar 





to the eighty 
Duke of Man- 
chester cast all 
traditions tothe 
winds and gave 
her the title of 
‘the first Ame! 
ican duchess. 
The present 
duke is the 
ninth of the 
\ 


“But you may secure capital at once,” I said 
“There are men in New York who will loan you al 
the money you want for the development of a prope 
enterprise.” 


‘Very true, but I prefer to earn the money,” he 


said. ‘The enterprise, even if successful from the 
start, would not be mine if I worked on borrowed 
capital. I cannot afford to take any such chances, I 
want to maintain the honor of the house, and to do 
credit to the name of my American mother. It 1s to 
her that I am indebted tor my Americanism. ‘To the 
Montagus I am indebted for my obstinacy. You 


know the motto,—-d/sfonenio me non mutando me, 
meaning, ‘you may dispose of me, but cannot change 
me.’ I propose, with this inherited combination, to 
win success along the good old-fashioned line of 
working for it. At the present moment I am filling 
an engagement in daily newspaper work, which | 
hope will be the foundation of permanent literary 
achievement.’ 
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THE FAMILY OF THE LATE CAPTAIN GRIDLEY 

All Americans who love their country and feel 
grateful to its defenders, will be glad to learn that 
steps have been taken in congress to provide a proper 
support for the widow of Captain C. V. Gridley, 
who commanded Admiral Dewey's flagship, the 
‘Olympia,” at the battle of Manila Bay, and to whom 
Dewey addressed the famous order: ‘*Fire as soon as 
you get ready, Gridley!" ‘Hardly had he given the 
word,” says Lala, in his narrative of the battle 
‘when the whole ship shivered, and the eight inch 
gun in the front turret burst into a sheet of flame, 
while a dull, muffled roar belched forth, that awoke 
the apparent torpor of the whole fleet into instant 





Jefferson, when he 
played recently in 
that city. Mr. Jeffer- 
on was called before 
he curtain, after the 
and spoke 
as follows: ‘‘I am go- 
ing to Say something 
which may sur 
you. You see 
you the oldest inhabi- 
tant,—I mean one of 
the oldest inhabitants 
f Decatur. I donot 


ppose that there are 





before 





half a dozen persons 
within the walls of 
this theater who were 
| I played 
in this city sixty years 
ago. I was only ten 
years old then. This 
is a mild way of in 


ming vou 


nere when 








Iam. I was at tha 
time with my father, 
who was manager ot 


how old 
t 
t 


a small company 
We were on our wav 
to Springtield to play 
in a theater which 
was being built, and 
we were acting at dif- THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER 
ferent towns on the 
way. We played here, in a dining-room of a hotel, 
or in a hall,—I don't just remember which,— 
but I remember well our visit to this city. The 




















name. Heown 
two estates in 
England 
brampton and 
Kimbolton,with 
castles to 
match; and one 
in Ireland, Tan- 
deragee by 
name. These 
were left to him 
heavily encum- 
bered. 

‘‘Will vou tell the readers of SuCCEss some- 
thing about yourself, 
I asked. 

‘‘Most assuredly,if my story interests them,” 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN C. V. GRIDLEY 


about vour aims in life?” 


3ut I can scarcely claim to be 


for you. You cultivate con- 


he answered. 

a proper sul yyect 
spicuous examples of success! 
you not?” 

“As arule, but there is no reason for elimi- 
nating you from the list, if you have made the 
most of your opportunities.” 

The young man strode over to the window 
and looked out before replying His athletic 
figure was clad in gymnasium-clothes. A solid 
frame he certainly has, showing professional 
girth in biceps and chest. He had been an 
expert oarsman,.rider and boxer at Cambridge 
University, and he showed it. Yet the daily 
press described him as a slim young man. 
~ “Dam going to make my opportunities now.” 
His face bore a look of determination, and his 
eves flashed as he turned to me. ‘Notwith- 
standing the misrepresentations, the state- 
ments that I have pursued a course of wild 


il people, do 











audience was not numerous, and the town was 
small compared with its present growth. When 
we arrived in Springfield, we found that the 
license for playing was more than we could 
pay, and my father was in great distress. A 
kind-hearted young lawyer took up our cause 
without fee or reward, and had the license 
reduced to a figure within our reach He re- 

ised to accept payment for his services, say- 
ng the satisfaction of helping us out of’ our 
difficulty was pay enough. That young lawyer 
afterwards became one of the greatest men i@ 
the world’s history. His name was Abrahagg 
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POSSIBLY THE NEXT VICE-PRESIDENT 


It is among the lites that Tol 
W. Griggs, a former governor of New = 
sey, and at present a member of Presidegt 
McKinley's cabinet as attorney-general, . will 
be the candidate for vice-president next year 
on the ticket with Mr. McKinley. There are 
two interesting reasons assigned for this be- 
lief. The first is the great confidence the Presi- 
dent reposes in his attorney-general, who has 
quite won his way into the executive heart by 
his scholarly 
attainments 
and his clear, 
forcible, and 
generally cor- 
rect interpre- 
tation of legal 
problems,— 
qualifications 
which not on- 


provabll 











dissipation, Iam, as you see me, a man with 
a serious purpose. One report stated that I 
had squandered a fortune in jeweled presents 
for a Parisian actress, the facts being that I 
never saw the lady in question and never had 
a fortune to squander, I have had but few 
opportunities, considering everything, yet I 
have improved such as I have had. Can a young 
man say more? 

I understood. To be born estate-poor, with an 
exalted station to maintain, must have its disadvan- 
tages as well as its charms. It must be almost as 
bad to have no income at all as an income swallowed 
up in advance; and a ducal house has certain fixed 
social requirements as imperative as the tax. 

“I had the alternative,” he said reflectively, ‘‘of 
folding my hands and looking at my corn grow, or of 
getting up and working for the money I needed. I 
have chosen the latter course. With money, I can de- 
velop my estates,—one of them, in particular, where 
a certain industry would be very profitable. Capital 
is just as necessary in estate-management as in any- 
thing else, I find.” 


citizens 
Dewey 


ADMIRAL DEWEY AT HIS WASHINGTON HOME 


Admiral Dewey and his bride. formerly Mrs. Hazen, are living very com 
fortably in the house presented to the victor of Manila by his grateful fellow 
rhe criticism evoked by the admuiral’s transfer of the house to Mrs 


has subsided. 


activity.” Captain Gridley did his duty most faith- 
fully. He died later, a victim of disease, no doubt 
caused or aggravated by his share in the victory of 
Manila. His widow, with a very small pension, has 
been struggling to support herself and her family, 
enduring hardship and privation without complaint, 
and showing a spirit less heroic than that of her late 
husband in face of the enemy. President McKinley 
has appointed Captain Gridley’s oldest son a lieuten- 
ant of marines, and congress will see that Mrs. 
Gridley herself shall be enabled to pass the remainder 
of her days in comfort. 


. 
HOW LINCOLN HELPED JOSEPH JEFFERSON'S FATHER 
A reader of Success in Decatur, Illinois, sends an 
account of a very interesting address delivered by the 


ly fit him for 
the adminis- 
tration of his 
departmental 
duties, but en- 
able him to be 
of vast help to 
the chief mag- 
istrate asa 
personal ad- 
viser. The 
President is 
expected, at 
the proper 
time, to give 
voice to his preference for Mr. Griggs over all other 
aspirants for the honor. The second reason is the fact 
that Mr. Griggs is the late vice-president's protégé, 
and, therefore, should naturally be regarded as his po- 
litical heir. Mr. Griggs was a comparatively unknown 
Paterson lawyer when Mr. Hobart discovered his tal- 
ents. Hethereafter consulted him frequently, utilizing 
his legal ability in more than one large enterprise. 














ATTORNEY-GENERAL JOHN W. GRIGGS 
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THE NEGLECTED GRAVE OF JOHN PAUL JONES 









neglected grave in Paris, sur- 
led by cheap tenements and 
grown gardens, the remains of 
Paul Jones have been dis- 
1 For one hundred vears the 


the man who won the first 








i victory der the Ameri- 
can fik doned to the squalor of the 
wors reign cit What a commentarv 
on nations' The location of the 
g ears a mystery. It was known 
t Paris ] ] 

h » da 
ass " 
m« € 
e y | 
of t t of the place of interment, 
bu ~ l to ive bee In 
Pe Q sO Ss ac 
t \ ser tc Ss, these 
we 
Where Jones Was Buried 

\ l irc among the 
Dé S " ‘ si, brought 











Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fittest grave, 
She claims from war its richest spoil, 
The ashes of her brave. 
—“The Bivouac of the Dead.” 











overhauled the ‘‘Serapis,” mounti 
off Scarborough, 


‘ lar 
23, 1779. 


g fiftv-four guns, 
ht of September 
teen-pounders in 
-room burst at the first fire, while 
seaadbaidie, 
Captain Pearson, of the 
i raked the Ameri- 
. ring with his 
he directed in 
carnage was ftrighttul on both ships, 


tempted 





Two ot the three old 
the ‘‘Richard’s” gun 
the rotten 
causing her to leak badly. 

*Serapis,” saw his advantage 
can fore and aft, Captain Jones 
available quarte t 
person. The 
which lay almost together. C: 
to board the Englishman, but 
Then the English capt 
was ablaze, 
this the hero replied “IT have not yet 
fight! He backed away, or tried to, in order 
his heavier ¢ 


y 
> 


sides were perforated bv a 










r-deck 





Jones at 
pulsed with loss. 
un, seein ut the ‘*Richard”’ 
asked “Has vour ship struck?’ ‘To 





oO use 


uns, but, his sail braces being shot away, 


4 
y ae nota mute Adrenmturer ? 
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jealousies at the rising fame of the hero, he never had 
command of the ship. 

When the War of the Revolution was over, Jones 
went to Russia. Catherine was on the throne there, 
and gladly accepted his services. He attacked the 
Turks in several brilliant engagements, and drove 
them from the seas they infested. For this he was 
made an admiral by Russia, and the decoration of the 
Order of St. Ann was bestowed on him. ‘Then he 
retired to Paris, where he died in comparative ob 
scurity. 

It is now proposed to bring the remains of Jones 
back to the land which he loved, and for which he 
fought so gloriously, and it that is impossible owing 
to the difficulty of positive identification after somany 
vears, then to erect a monument on the spot where the 
brave admiral was interred. 
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ONE ROOM AND FORTY UGLY WOMEN 


An American Girl’s Ideas of the Fairylike Character of 
an Eastern Harem Undergo a Rude Transformation 


ISS MAMIE HARTLEY, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
‘V lls, in a letter to the New York ‘*‘World,” the 








story of her visit to the harem of the Sultan of 


ulu, whose islands have been annexed to the United 
States, along with Philippines. ‘On arriving at 





taken bv a native 
mother of the 
tolloweu, of course, by 
whole population of the 
village, not all of whom felt 


Mayburn she savs, ‘‘we were 





escort to the house 








r 2 Se gag gr he need of clathine 
Ds eat Athnber 13 iffy weneed et ciothing 
¢ “The house was small, low 


and dirty. In the principal 
room, along table was spread 
with odd, tasteless cakes of 


dix f 4, rice flout As we took ou 
le . th hye ’ ’ u)h 


the 


3h places in the chairs around the 
walls, chocolate was served to 























‘ aes T eae oh [ircmee Miss ie, ae aK lene thrappy aniee's us by the native men. 

) “Our party more than filled 

t burying ground which pa Pyrwrvute tye wri dn barhio =~ the anal room, and but few 
and used as had chairs. General Bates sat 

‘ ves of the very ye ca wken A wwesfirb Dish a at the head of the table, and I 
» Streets, the grave was on his 1 My friend 

y | ce Po - United f F~ farnath ag PR or oo ete a —~— clambered up behind me ¢ on a 
S vest at e plot of b / 7 rude bench with two purple 
gt : € ected -Z es f= ke a a ot bref HE common Enemy, pillows, She had just made 
- € Itiss y herself comfortable, wl the 
( og mn as ne offre me we Oneal tAvefach om, signal was given, and t 

an rl- Sultan: i bv two 

; vovern a > ladies in red and 
a Jom wth Gre oF Ghiem calmlv ordered her off the 
e royal throne, giving her a place 

A dt, by herside, however 
es “The Sultana is an old wo 
— man and verv ugly, as all of 
Your ae Obey D> ce” ok Lent these women are after thev 
at pass the age of seventeen. She 
De ~ , cll aq upon her throne and 
” ae hmte bercart- sw feet. Her maids 
ro could not reach her through 
n the crowded room. Above the 
this Wut throne was a square hole, which 
ilv served as aw Indow, % 
ee ‘Soon we heard a scrambling 
my o>, MevPeanm outside and first one maid, 
an - so and then the other crawled 
a LETTER IN THE HANDWRITING OF JOHN PAUL JONES through, dropped down and 

a squatted on the throne behind 
af the two ships swung to- the Sultana. Thev were as ugly as their mistress, 

a gether again, the muz- with their oily black hair, wrinkled, grimed faces, 

esof the gunstouching and teeth stained black with the betel nut. 

S each other. With his ‘The Sultana wore a short, gayly colored skirt and 
nee \ own hand Captain Jones an old black basque of European cut. Over her head 
—- made fast the jib stay of | and around her body was wound a long silk scarf, the 

the “Serapis” to the only touch of beauty in an otherwise hideous figure. 
ae , ‘Richard’s” mizzen- “On her right hand she wore an American soldier's 
mast. Theterrible duel white cotton left-hand glove. But when she spoke 
Eng which ensued left only we knew she was the power behind the throne. 
anil three guns available on She was bright and intelligent, and, in all the elabor- 
the *‘Richard,” and yet ate language of the Oriental, thanked the ‘great 
Franklin Liked Jones Paul Jones fought on American brother’ for his trust of them in coming 
, He had one hundred unarmed and bringing American women with him, and 
“ English prisoners _ begged him to advise her son, the Sultan, as a father. 
= aboard, and somebody ‘This General Bates promised to do. 
4 leased them. Captain ‘On our way to the Sultan's palace, we spoke of her 
4 Sees JOHN PAUL JONES Jones quickly ordered = glove, and our interpreter told us she had put it on so 
i t ‘ them to the pumps, un- as not to touch the hand of a Christian dog. 
I der pain of shooting or ‘The way to the palace was long and exceedingly 
\ ‘ 1e old merchant- drowning, or both, and they obeved. His Frencheon- rough. On arriving, we climbed to an upper room, 
re i nan-of-war, the name jon ~—s sort, the ‘‘Alliance,”’ with Captain Landais, treacher- and were received by the Sultan, who shook hands 
iH G au Richagd.) With this ously raked him with cannon and called on him to sur- with each, and was much pleased with the American 
t vasts of the British Isles, render. His own officers set up disheartening criesof ladies. 
and a pirate by the British fire andsinking. He manned one of the three remain- In a short time, we were taken to the council 
a ing guns himself and shot down with a pistol iecaiel chamber, which was furnished, as was the Sultana’s 

E ) who can read knows  ‘‘boarders’” who tried to overpower him. At 10.30 P. chamber, with tables and seats. 
sor t between the ‘Bon Homme _  M. the ‘‘Serapis” struck and was taken possession of “Occasionally an ugly black face would peep through 
R L in-ot-war ‘‘Serapis.”. No by Captain Jones and his handfulof survivors. The a window or crack, making us anxious to get to the 
othe tory carries such a striking ‘Bon Homme Richard” sank beneath the waves the harem. 

e t, endurance, and presence of following morning. ‘The word ‘harem’ had called up all manner of beau- 

overwhelming disaster. When Jones put in at Brest after his signal victory, _ tiful pictures and memories of quaint stories. When 

] of victory the very con- the French went wild over him. Louis XVI. decorated at length we did go, how great was our disappoint- 

with destruction, and him and gave him a sword of honor, and at home’ ment! The harem consisted of one room and about 

st of a foe who already congress ordered a medal struck for him. He was at forty of the ugliest women in the world. In this one 

c the same time appointed to the command of the room they all lived, eating, sitting and sleeping on 
I a when Captain Jones ‘America,” with seventy-four guns; but, through the floor. Dirty and dark! Qh, such a hole!’ 
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UCCESS *t's" MONTHLY 


After this issue, beginning with the January number, SUCCESS will appear as a large and magnifi- 
cent Monthly Magazine, at One Dollar a year, Ten Cents per Copy. In due time, a satisfactory arrange- 
ment regarding the extension of subscriptions will be made with all who have subscribed at the old rate. 


This change is made in response to an almost universal demand. Fora year, we have been besieged with 
letters and requests from subscribers, readers, club-raisers, agents, news-dealers, teachers, and friends everywhere 
to change SUCCESS back to a monthly. THE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER WILL BE DATED JANUARY, 1900. 


A MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


We have demonstrated the fact that this unique publication has the 10th of the month. Thereafter, Success will be issued on the 
a field and mission of its own, and that it would succeed, either as a 25th of the preceding month. 
weekly or as a monthly; for, with very little advertising, we have The monthly Success will have a handsome cover each issue 
added, during the past year, over 50,000 paid subscriptions to our of a specially made and extra heavy paper. It will never have less 
list, making our circulation about 75,000 copies per issue. It is than thirty-six large pages. It will be magnificently illustrated. It 
doubtful whether any other publication ever received, during its first will be better printed and on better paper. In short, it will be in- 
two years of existence, such hearty co-operation, warm appreciation, comparably better and far more valuable than ever before. Of the 
and enthusiastic support from all classes of readers as has SuccEss. reasons for changing Success to a monthly,we mention the following: 


1.—The almost universal demand from readers. 


We have just admitted to the SUCCESS Company several gentlemen 
of marked journalistic ability and large financial resources, and the busi- 
ness will be pushed more vigorously than ever before. This means that 
SUCCESS will be made larger and better, and that it will be extensively 
advertised and pushed to the forefront of the American magazine field. 


2.—The thicker numbers reach readers in much better con- 
dition, and are decidedly superior for preservation. 

- 3.—More time is available for strong, striking features ; oppor- 
tunity is afforded for superior literary finish; slower presswork is 
possible, and therefore better printing ; higher-grade art work can be 
secured ;—in short, more time can be allowed for elaborating every 


We regret that we were unable to give earlier notice of this 
one of the many details whose sum makes perfection. 


change ; but, although it has been contemplated for some time, it 


was not fully decided upon until this number was nearly all printed, 4.—It is better for news-stand and train sale. 

making it necessary to announce it in a supplement. The first issue 5.—It affords busy men and women greater opportunity for 
of the new monthly Success will be the January number, which is careful reading and digestion of a magazine which is not hastily 
now being manufactured, and will be mailed to subscribers about scanned and thrown away, like ephemeral publications. 


No pains or expense will be spared to make Success a storehouse of incentives and precious sayings; to touch 
the higher springs of aspiration; to put imspiration, encouragement and helpfulness on every page; to drive every 
lesson home with stirring, inspiring stories from great lives which will explode the excuses of him who thinks he has 
no chance in life. It'is the determination of the editors to make Success so attractive, inspiring, fascinating and 
stimulating that it will become a practical necessity in every home. 


THINGS THAT MADE THE CENTURY GREAT 


IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF “SUCCESS” 


The next issue of Success will be a magnificent number. It will have a striking cover, in colors, by 
A. Hencke, one of the ablest of American cover designers. It will have nearly a hundred superb illustrations. Its 
contents will be remarkably inspiring, interesting and valuable. Those who miss this number will surely regret 
their negligence. The edition, being limited, will soon be exhausted. The only way to make sure of getting it, 


(if you are not already a paid-in-advance subscriber,) is to forward your subscription immediately. Below, we 


mention a few of the numerous features in the January Success :— 


Things That Have Made the Century Great... Masterpieces of American Oratory ... 
A splendid article with many illustrations of first models of great inventions. First of a series of Brilliant Articles on this all absorbing subject. 
A Recipe for Success, by Samuel Sloan... | Lillian Nordica’s Triumphs, by Theodore Dreiser... 
A Great Railway President’s Terse Advice. | A photographic interview with the Most Famous Grand Opera Singer. 
Kimberley, the City of Diamonds, by Edgar Mels... | Successful, Yet Poor, by Hezekiah Butterworth... 
A remarkably Interesting and Timely Article by a Transvaal Editor. Showing That Money Does Not Always Measure Success. 
Ben Austrian’s Inspiration .. . Workmen to the Front... 
A true story of the great achievements of a painter who started as a laundry boy. The Inspiration of Honest Toil. 
Success in Literature, by Whitelaw Reid... A Ladder to Greatness, by the Editor... 
A valuable aticle by the Editor of the New York “Tribune.” How a Useful Art Has Helped Many to Fame and Fortune. 
The Woman With the Hoe... How to Win as a Physician... 
A Thrilling Tale of Success in Western Life. A Strong Article by a Leading Member of the Profession. 





t= SEE THE REMARKABLE OFFERS ON NEXT PACE. .<2 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO READERS 


util 
Success will hereafter appear as a large and handsome monthly magazine. In quality of contents and you 
illustrations and in every other particular it will be incomparably better and far more valuable than ever before. no 
During the short time since the first number was issued two years ago, Success has gained a regular circu- wor 
lation of about 75,000 copies, which is the most remarkable growth ever known for a new periodical. This reac 
proves that Success needs only to be introduced into the homes where it is not now taken in order to have 
ten times as many subscribers. Our next step in circulation growth is the 100,000 mark, and we have 
determined to reach it within the next few weeks. To do this quickly we make the extraordinarily low offers 
printed on this and the following page. Never was greater value given for so little money. 
one ¢ 
NOT —Club-raisers and Agents may assure those who subscribed to SUCCESS at the old rate that in due long 
time the publishers will make satisfactory arrangements regarding the extension of their subscriptions. 1s it 
[he regular subscription price of the monthly Success is One Dollar per annum. For a ei 
; ee is ‘: “ , 7 youn 
limited time, in order to boom circulation we will accept subscriptions to 
Oppo 
1 Ro 
66 99 — one A — 
ntroductory . Mant 
uccess -.. Cents year sel 
Priceof... Enan 
Grit 
Both new and renewal subscriptions to Success may be sent cither singly or in clubs at the introductory price, 75 cents. Be B 


Notice to Club-raisers and Agents.—Until further notice agents and club-raisers are authorized to take subscriptions to Success 
at the introductory price, 75 cents a year, and the subscriptions may be counted in their clubs. In order that clubs started at 
the old subscription rate may be easily completed, we will allow two yearly subscriptions at 75 cents each to count as one subscription 
tf d rate. To illustrate: Any premium heretofore offered free for a club of two subscriptions will now be given free 
for a club of four yearly subscriptions at 75 cents cach, and so on as the case may be. 








wm!’ Grand Clubbing Bargains 3s. 


By special arrangements with the leading publishers, we are enabled to make the most liberal clubbing 
offers ever known. The subscriptions may be either new or renewals, and will. be sent to the same or 
different addresses, as may be desired. These offers are limited and will soon be withdrawn, therefore all 
orders must be sent without delay. Please tell your friends about these wonderful bargain offers : 


Cosmopolitan Magazine = $1.00 | SEND US ONLY 


The Cosmopolitan is one of the greatest general magazines published. $] 00 
© anaa 


The Success Magazine = = $1.00 








Hereafter SUCCESS will be a large, handsome, monthly magazine. FOR BOTH ONE YEAR 
OFFER No. 1.— We will send both SUCCESS and The Cosmopolitan one year for One Dollar. 
9 e 
The McClure’s Magazine, or) per year, $ SEND US ONLY 
! pe y 9 1.00 : 
any other Dollar Magazine, $] 30) 
The Success Magazine, per year, = = $1.00 Gomme 
Hereafter SUCCESS will be a magnificent monthly magazine. FOR BOTH ONE YEAR ) 
OFFER No. 2.—We will send both SUCCESS and McClure’s Magazine one year for only $1.30. ings, 
(NOTE.—Ia this offer any other dollar magazine may be selected instead of McClure’s.) hom 
It ar 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, price per year, - = $1.50 SEND US ONLY oppo 
The Christian Herald is the greatest religious weekly in the world. to it. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, price per year, - $1.00 $700 a 
THE SUCCESS MAGAZINE, price per year, - = $1.00 a 
Hereafter SUCCESS will be a fine, large, monthly magazine. FOR ALL THREE ONE YEAR ss 
OFFER No. 3.—We will send The Christian Herald, The Cosmopolitan, and SUCCESS, all three one year for Two Dollars. 
If you would avail yourself of the extraordinarily low introductory and clubbing offers on this page, do so immediately. 
They are good only for a short time, when the full subscription price of One Dollar will be required for every yearly subscription quick 
to Success. Tell your friends and associates about these offers, and send us a list of subscribers. 1M ii 
hand 


NOTE. When these clubbing offers are accepted, a0 commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted in a club-raiser’s club. 


THE SUCCESS CO., Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper Union, New York City a 
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GREAT BARGAINS IN FAMOUS BOOKS 


If you want to know how to make the most of your opportunities, how to make stepping-stones of obstacles, how to best 
utilize your energy and ambition, how to choose an occupation, and how to find your place and how to keep it, how to increase 
your salary and get on faster, how to be worth more to yourself, to your family, and to the world—in short, how to succeed, 
no matter what your age, sex, occupation or start in life may be, the four volumes named below are the best books in the 
world for you to read and study. Thousands have testified that their ideals, aims and ambitions in life have been entirely changed by 
reading these books, that their lives were turned from paths leading to mediocrity and failure on to the direct road to success. 





Pushing to the Front. 


‘‘Pushing to the Front; or, Success Under Difficulties,” is the most famous 


one of the Marden books. It is a volume of inspiration and help to those who 


long to be somebody and to do something in the world; many of whom, hedged in, 
as it were, by iron walls of circumstance, feel that they have no chance in life. 
Especially valuable to young men and women. Contains 416 pages, durably 
bound in maroon cloth, gold stamp. _ Illustrated. 


The titles to the chapters in the book are as follows! 
Opportunity ; Boys with no Chance; An Iron Will; Possibilities in Spare Moments ; 
Round Boys in Square Holes; What Career?; Concentrated Energy ; ‘‘On Time,” 
or, The Triumph of Promptness; Cheerfulness and Longevity ; A Fortune in Good 
Manners; The Triumphs of Enthusiasm ; Tact or Common Sense; Self-respect and 
Self-confidence ; Greater than Wealth; The Price of Success; Character is Power; 
Enamored of Accuracy; Life is what we make it; The Victory in Defeat ; Nerve— 
Grit, Grip, Pluck; The Reward of Persistency ; A Long Life and how to reach it; 
Be Brief ; Aspiration ; The Army of the Reserve. 


The Man and the 





‘* Success.’’ 


The Book, 


The book, ‘‘ Success,” is a storehouse of incentive, a treasury of precious say- 


ings, a well of inspiration, encouragement, and helpfulness. It drives lessons 
home by telling illustrations, showing how to make stepping-stones of obstacles. 
It arouses the latent energy, and fires the ambition to make the most of every 
opportunity. There is gunpowder enough in everyone, if the spark can only get 
toit. Contains 348 pages, durably bound in red cloth, gold stamp. _ Illustrated. 


The titles to the chapters in the book are as follows: Enthusiasm; Education 
under Difficulties; The Game of the World; Misfit Occupations; Doing Everything to 
a Finish; Help Yourself Society; I Will; Conduct as a Fine Art; Character-building; 
Medicine for the Mind; This One Thing I Do; I Had a Friend; Ideals. 


Fine Large Books. 


Rising in the World. 


‘* Rising in the World; or, Architects of Fate,” contains many of the most 
stirring examples of noble achievement in all history, which explode excuses. 
No youth, young man, young woman, student, teacher, clergyman, or business 
man, can afford to be without this inspiring book, and no one can read it with- 
out fresh resolution to make the most of himself, and never again to set a cheap 
estimate upon himself or his opportunities 
in green cloth, gold stamp. _ Illustrated. 


The titles to the chapters in the book are as follows: Wanted—A Man; Dare ; 
The Will and the Way: Success under Difficulties; The Uses of Obstacles; One 
Unwavering Aim; Sowing and Reaping; Self-help; Work and Wait; Clear Grit; 
The Grandest Thing in the World; Wealth in Economy; Rich without Money ; 
Opportunities Here and Now; Might of Little Things; Self-mastery ; Nature's Little 
Bill; Occupations ; The Man with an Idea; Decision of Character; Power of the 
Mind over the Body ; The Charities ; Curse of Idleness; Schools and Schoolmasters 
Books ; Every Man His Own Paradise. 


Special 30 Day Offers 


Contains 478 pages, durably bound 


SUCCESS Magazine, 1 Year, $1.00 Both for 
Any ONE of the BOOKS - 150+ $4 OO 
Regular price for both, $2.50 Postage Paid. 


We will send The SUCCESS Magazine one year and any ONE of 
the books named on this page for ONE DOLLAR. 


The Cosmopolitan, One Year, $1.00 | 
SUCCESS Magazine, 1 Year, 1.00 
Any ONE of the BOOKS 1.50 

Regular price for all three, $3.50 


We will send The SUCCESS Magazine one year, The Cosmopol 
one year, and any ONE of the books named on this page, for $1.50. 


All Three for 


$1.50 


Postage Paid. 


When the above offers are accepted no commission will be allowed 
the subscriptions cannot be counted in club-raisers’ clubs. 
given FREE for a Club of TWO yearly 


; * subscribers to SUCCESS at the introductory 


price, 75 cents each. All FOUR of the books given FREE for 
a Club of Eight yearly subscribers at 75 cents each. 
MONEY REFUNDED. Any one who orders one or all of the books named on 


this page and is not more than satisfied with them in every particular may return 
the books at our expense, and we will refund their money. 


The Secrets of Achievement. 


‘‘The Secrets of Achievement” holds up to youth and persons of all ages 
ideals of noble character to illustrate the qualities essential to lofty achievement. 
It teaches those starting out on their careers how to meet life, to dare to live in 
accordance with a noble creed, that the world always listens to the man that has 
awill. Contains 372 pages, durably bound in green cloth, gold stamp. Illustrated. 


The titles to the chapters in the book are as follows: Moral Sunshine; Blessed 
be Drudgery; Honesty: As Principal—As Policy; Habit: The Servant—The Master; 
Trifles ; The Conquest of Obstacles ; How to Meet Life; Self-control; The School of 
Life ; Being and Seeming; Decide; Tenacity of Purpose; The Art of Keeping Well; 
Purity is Power; A Home of My Own; Making the Most of Life. 


A Great SUCCESS Library 


Over 100,000 copies of these books have been sold already. The retail price is $1.50 per copy. Because we get the books at the cost of manufacture, and in order to 


quickly introduce SUCCESS into thousands of new homes, is why we can make the extraordinarily low offers on this page. 


1X 


4 inches thick. The four books contain over 1,600 pages, and weigh about nine pounds. 


Each book is 8 inches long, 5 4 inches wide, 
They are printed on superior book paper, from large type, and are durably and 


handsomely bound in fine cloth, with gold stamp. They are of the same edition of the same books that are being sold in bookstores for $1.50 a copy. Postage paid by us. 


NOTE :—// only one or two of the books are ordered we recommend that they be selected in the following order: 15st, ‘‘ Pushing to the Fron: ;” 


d, ‘* The Secrets of Achievemenent ;" gth, ‘‘ The Book, ‘* Success.” 
may be purchased at the special rate of 75 cents per copy. 


2d, ‘‘ Rising in the World ;" 


Lf ordered at the same time and in connection with a yearly subscription to SUCCESS, additional copies of these books 


Address all Orders to, THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper Union, New York City. 





Any ONE of the books named on this page 
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DECEMBER 23, 189g 


Free Premiums for Clubs of Subscribers to “Success” 


Rem1 


READ THESE INSTRUCTIONS. 75 cents (the introductory price.) for each yearly subsc 
4 pl um. Forward subscriptions as fast as taken and they will be added to your 
»is completed. If you do not complete the club, you may pay the difference in 
Club-raisers need not be subscrivers, but subscribers may be Club-raisers. A Clul 


newai sul 


scriptions count 11 


1 Clubs. 1en copies of Success furnished free 


Specin 


ription 
club list. 

cash. 
raisers own 


to Canvassers., 


to Suc 
You may choose any premium desired 
ANYONE 


subscription may coun 


CEss, to be counted in a club to- 
may be a Club-raiser for 
tin a Club. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. \ 


AFTER TIARCH 31, 1900, THE FULL PRICE OF ONE DOLLAR WILL BE CHARGED FOR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO * SUCCESS” 


A Kodak Camera Free... 


1an No. 2 Eureka Junior 
Kodak itside measurements of this camera 
are 4 1-2 x 41-2 x 6 
1-8 inches, and it makes 
a picture 3 1-2 x 3 1-2 
inches. It is fitted for 
the best photographic 
having fine lens, 
rotary shutters, three 
stops, tripod socket, 
view finder, etc., all the best work of their factory. 
OUR OFFER ---We give this Eastman Kodak FREE 
for a club of SIX yearly subscribers to ‘ Success” at the 
introductory price, 75 cents each. 


vy express, ch 


work, 





arges collect, or will 
} 


s in the clu 


A Fine Premium for Girls... 


We here offer a 
very fine pair of kid 
gloves for a remarka- 
SX bly small club. They 

~ are of superior quality 

and workmanship, and 

satisfaction. Fur- 
nishe ze, Style, and color. Give size. 

We will send a pair of fine kid gloves FREE for a 
club of four yearly subscribers to “ Successs”’ at the in- 
troductory price, 75 cents each. Postage paid by us. 






4 y y ‘ tr yu ‘. 
are gua = 3 give entire 


PERIODICALS FREE 


Some prefer a subscription to Success 
instead of a premium as their reward; 
therefore, we make the following offer :— 


A year’s subscription to ‘‘Success’’ given 
Free for a club of Two yearly subscribers to 
‘Success’ at the introductory price, 75 cents 
each. That is, send $1.50 for the three 
yearly subscriptions to ‘‘Success.”’ 


“Cosmopolitan” Free. A year's subscription to the 
“Cosmopolitan Magazine’’ given Free for a club of 
Two yearly subscriptions to Success at the intro- 
ductory price, 75 cents each. That is, send us 
$1.50 for the three subscriptions 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE FREE 


A year’s subscription to ‘‘McClure’s Magazine,” 
or ‘‘Munsey’s Magazine,”’ or any other dollar-a- 
year magazine, given FREE for a club of THREE 
yearly subscribers to Success at the introductory 
price, 75 cents each. That is, send $2.25 for the 
four subscriptions. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


A year’s subscription to * 
given FREE for aclub of FOUR yearly subscrip- 
tions to Success, at 75 cents each. 


Twenty Games on this Board 


= Board ever invented for home and parlor amusement, for both children and 


grown | [he games are simple and easy to learn, yet afford many opportunities to acquire 
wondert sie > > play ng. In every family where there are children, this board will prove a gen- 
wine | : provides them an inexhaustible amount of fascinating entertainment and real enjoy- 
ment k taying at home their dearest pleasure. It is a truly magnificent game board. 

THIS GAME BOARD IS 30 INCHES SQUARE 





An 


oant) 


Magnificent 


Board 


TWENTY DIFFERENT GAMES 


Three-ring Glance, Seven Battles, 


or ng the igs, Traveling Carroms, 
N , Tic-Toc. 


A Complete Outfit oe 


t for the twenty games is as 


mbination Game Board, 19 Spi- 
der a Men, 2 Fine Cues, 26 inches long, 
57 for Cue Pocket, 29 Superior 
Hardw ng There are 12 red, 12 green, | 


blac + white r 


ngs.) 4 Maple veneered pocket 
with Corner Board, and rules. 


scribers to ‘ 






Ideal Home Entertainer 


is Game Board is 3 ches squar It is the best. str 


wi 
is} 





I 
ned auede: the rim 


IT IS NEARLY ONE YARD ) SQUARE 


can be played on this wonderful board, as follows: Cr 


kinole, Carroms or Ring Pocket, The Spider and the 
Cue-pocket, Ditch-crkinole, Cocked Hat, 
Rotation, Backgammon, Chinese Glance, Sixty-six, 


A complete book of rules sent with each board. 


THIS GAME BOARD IS 30 INCHES SQUARE 





20 Games on this Magnificent Board 


~ EXTRAORDINARY FREE PREMIUM OFFER 


We give this Crown Combination Game Board and complete outfit FREE for a club of SEVEN yearly sub- 


‘Success’ at the introductory price, 75 cents each, or we will send it for $1 cash and a club of FOUR 


yearly subscribers at - — each. We never knew a more liberal premium offer than this. 


cial pri 
"SHIPPING DIRECTIONS. 


al cpress direct 


yr 


or this Game Board and Outfit, with Success for one year, is $3. 


The Crown Combination Game Board weighs, packed, 
from factory in Michigan, the receiver to pay express char 


It is worth $5. 


yorsived twenty pounds, 
ges in each case. 





The Christian Herald"’ | 





| soft, medium, or hard flexibility. 


1847 Rogers’ 


Silverware 

We here 
miums the genuine 
Rogers’ 








offer as pre- 
1847 
silver-plated ware, 
which is unexcelled in beauty 
and durability. The Berk- 
shire pattern here shown is 
the latest and most popular 
design. Every piece fully 
guaranteed. 










6 Teaspoons Free 


We will send a set of six 
1847 Rogers’ Teaspoons 
FREE for a club of FIVE 
yearly subscribers to Success 
at the introductory price, 75 
cents each. 


Sugarshell and 
.. Butter-Knife 


We will send an 
1847 Rogers’ Sugar 
Shell or Butter Knife 
FREE for a club of 
TWO yearly subscri- 
bers to Success at the 
introductory price, 75 
cents each. 


6 TEASPOONS FREE 


Postage on the sil- 
verware paid by us in 
each case. Premiums 
may be returned or ex- 
changed if not entirely 


ee satisfactory. 


Waterman’s Ideal 


$2.50 Fountain Pen Free 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pens are the 
finest in the world. The material and work- 
manship used are the very best. The pens 
are of the finest gold. set with diamond irid- 
ium points, which insure their lasting a 
lifetime. They embody every improvement 
and are fully guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers. They are never sold at retail for 
less than $2.50. 


We will send Waterman’s Ideal $2.50 Foun- 
tain Pen FREE for a club of FOUR yearly sub- 
scribers to “Success” at the introductory price, 
75 cents each. That is, send $3 for the four 
yearly subscriptions and the fountain pen. 





Take your choice of large, medium or 
small barrel; fine, medium, or stub point; 


Nore.—In case your pen does not give entire 
satisfaction, and is not exactly what you want in 
the minutest particular, the manufacturers will 
gladly make any desired change free of charge. 


Fountain pens sent by registered mail, 
postage prepaid by us. 





Address THE SUCCESS CO., Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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HARLES M. PEPPER, a newspaper 
nt who has spent much 
time in Cuba, has written a book. It 
Ame! As 


Americans are in the habit of looking 


corresponde 


ican readers. 


ahead, that may bet 


Mr. Pepper 


he reason why 
‘*'To-mor- 


Calis Nis DOOK 


row in Cuba." He does not ignore the 
past and the present, for he gives a 
full description of the political and 





other causes which ended in making 


Cuba free from Spain But he does this with the 
purpose of more clearly setting forth the future of the 
island. 

Mr. Pepper makes it clear wherein, in his view, the 
road to success in Cuba lies. It is through the farm. The 


farm may be a sugar estate, a tobacco field, a coffee 


plantation, a fruit orchard, 2 stock ranch, a trt 


garden, or a hayfield. 







agricultural opport 
Horace Greeley and 
Cuba; but, if they are 
he poin ] 

promisi 
vatir 
exp] 


paraphrase 
American 


going to the island, 


S to go to 


most 


to come tne 





as come from culti- 
he is careful to 
is is not the 
He thinks their best 






iat plantation labor as hired han: 
Americans 


as landowners. 


nt 
ain Ut! 


labor for lance is 


Climate and Crops 
al subject, Mr 


On this gener 


P¢ pper describes how 





become a great commercial metropolis 
g ! 
trom handling the products 


ts progress, other ports wi ] 
grow and spread,and Cuba's 


coasts will be lined with as 

many flourishing ports as 

once lined the coast of the 

Mediterranean. ‘The bs 

of these enatrepots ot 
nd 


will be the lat 








becaust 
ba is so essentially an agri 
cultural country. Its deve 
opment will be such as 
comes from the harvests of 
the soil. The mines will! give 
up their wealth, forests 
will be cleared. dw 





the island 
be more than ever before 
land of the farmer. 
manufactures will s}1 g 
up, and they, too, will lean 
on the soil, not as a crutch, 
but asa prop. It is then of 
an agricultural people and 
of the commerce and trade 
which develop from 
culture that the future m 

be written.” 

Mr. Pepper does not seem to think that the climate 
is going to be a bar to Americans who want to settle 
in Cuba. He points out that the provinces of Spain 
from which the bulk of immigration has been drawn for 
Cuba are north of north latitude forty-one degrees. He 
says they are in the latitude of middle New England, 
New York, northern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa. A line drawn laterally from the con- 
tinent, shows that the bulk of the white immigration 
to Cuba has come from north of latitude forty-one 
degrees, and latitude forty-one degrees takes in the 
great wheat-growing regions of the American conti- 
nent. Nevertheless, he does not expect to see wheat 
grow in Cuba. Instead, the people of the island will 
be heavy customers of American flour. ‘These border 
tropics will not encroach seriously on the products of 
the temperate zone. The crevices between the rocks 
in New England will be sprouting hand-nurtured 
blades of grass when the caballeria of rich Cuban 
lands is vielding its maximum of sugar. coffee, and 
fruits, but not of wheat in competition with those 
blades of grass or with the prairies of the West.” 


it is all done, 








BENJAMIN GUERRA 











Exchange of Products 

Regarding commerce or the exchange of products, 
Mr. Pepper lays much stress on reciprocity. He says 
the doors of Cuba and the United States open one to 
the other. ‘‘The great country to the north is so little 
to the north that the vessel twenty-four hours or 
thirty-six hours out from a Cuban port may start the 
distribution of products over an area of one million 
five hundred thousand square miles, and among fifty 
million consumers, —all the region from the Mississippi 
Valley to the New England coast. Havana can ship 
its freight to reach New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati within four days. The American markets 








SUCCESS 


“TO-MORROW IN CUBA” 


Havana will Become a Great Commercial Metropolis—The American who is Looking Forward to Success in Cuba Should Know the Language 
of the Country—Difference Between Office-Seekers in the United States and in Cuba 


from Mr. Pepper's New Book on Cuba 


await the tropical products which five million inhabi 
tants of Cuba can supply. ‘The market is assured.’ 

Following this idea, Mr. Pepper gives a detailed 
analysis of the underlying commercial and indu 
possibilities of the island. He also points out what 
there will be in the way of railroad building, opening 
up public roads, clearing the timber lands, and de- 
veloping the mines. He thinks that one of the open- 
ings which in time will come to Americans will be 
from the coasting trade and the merchant marine. 

On one point Mr. Pepper expresses himself with 
brevity, but with completeness. He thinks the young 
American who is looking forward to success in C 
know the language of the country. 
American in this generation who succeeds 
will be the one who speaks and understands 


Spanish language. 





stria 





should 





Smart Spanish Sayings 
In describing the people of the island, Mr. Pepper 


and the vices of Spaniards and 





analyzes the vir 
Cubans impartially. He gives an interesting descr 
constitute the bulk of the 
These are from Catalonia, 


The characteristics of some of 





the classes who 
the island. 
, and Galicia. 
classes are hit off in the proverbs which are 
current in Cuba as well as in Spain. The Andalu 
apparently are not liked by their fellow Spaniards, for 
these are the sayings oftenest heard. ‘‘As lazy as an 
lalusian;’ *‘An Andalusian said it,’ (meaning a 
ubtful statement :) ‘*The women for beauty, the men 
for wit, and all Andalusians for lying.” There 
a class of sturdy Spaniards from one of tl 
who,in the United States, might be call 


tion ol 








$1apns 






ai 





iS aiso 


1@ provinces 





d pig-headed, 
pig 


T ESTRADA PALMA 


THREE MEN WHO ARE PROMINENT IN THE CUBA OF TO-DAY 
for they are very much set 1n their opinions. These 
are the Aragonese, of whom the proverb says, ‘*‘When 
an Aragonese says two and two make five, don’t dis- 
pute it; for, in Aragon, two and two make five.” 
While indicating the foibles of the Spanish classes, Mr. 
Pepper also praises their sturdy qualities and their 
industry. 
Social Life in Public 

An entertaining view the habits 
customs of the people of Cuba in a chapter on ‘*Man- 
and Morals.” Mr. Pepper finds much to praise. 
He says: ‘Much of the social life 1s in the open air. 
Cubans and Spaniards are indifferent to the scrutiny 
of their neighbors. There is an unconsciousness, 
even a naiveté, about the methods of living. It might 
be said that they live in public. The courtyards of 
their houses, the rooms opening directly on the street, 
make it so. Publicity is not annoying, no- 
body is curious about that which can be seen so read- 
ilv. Family groups in the open windows are indiffer- 
ent to the passers-by. In the evening, when the heat 
of the day is passed, it is customary to leave the house 
for the plaza or park, where the band is playing. A 
stroll of an hour or two, a meeting with friends, the 
interchange of a little gossip among the women, make 
these evening strolls in reality social reunions. There 
is also the theater to attend. and half an hour in the 
café with all the members of the family, and then the 
return home.” 


is given of and 


ners 


because 


Good Manners and Recreations 

On the same subject, Mr. Pepper speaks of the 
amusements and recreations and criticises some of his 
own countrymen. He says. ‘The amusements of 





ur 
NI 





the Latin races do 





It is to be sai 





1aeas. 
the somberness of tl 
take their amusem«s 
are both si anc 
diversions e€ st 
calendar of church | 
Its le gt 1sSo etl « 
[he people are alway idy to observe the calendar 
not so much i i devoti ime of mind asina 
holiday spirit 
Manners do undergo a change, and not always for 
the better. American brusqueness has already modi- 





the politeness which was always met with in pub- 





lic, in the cafés, the theaters, and the tramways. It 
was perhaps superficial, and there may have been too 
much : dent and self-asserting 
native é ibit of bei courteous 
should ‘ d as a mark of an 1 





terior 
Political Aptitudes and Office-Seekers 


Naturally, Mr. Pepper, in view of the 








United States to give Cuba self-gove ent, has a 
good deal to say about the political aptitudes and 


capabilities of the people. hows what the politi- 










cal parties were under Spanish rule, and what they 
ay be under it lence or an American protec 
torate. Incidet slvlvy rebukes Americans 

















who conden for wa ig to hold office 
“It may f id that fondness for 
office is shown by the Cubans, this trait is 
really aracial difference nay be 1 by the siege 
of th te House in 
Washi in the months 
following the inauguration 


of a new President, or the 
crowd in the ante-room of 
the newly-elected mavor of 
1 > governor 
re is one 
n office 
or ofhce-seeker cares 
for the dignity of the 

than for its emolu- 
ments. The American office- 





more 


position 





seeker first wants to know 
how much it will pay. Nor 
are public affairs in Cuba 


left to the monopoly of one 
profession. The doctoty 
dentist, the journalist? 









the civil engineer ming , 
politics as well as the * 
yer , 
te. 
Promise of the Future ~~ 
It is impossible to givea 
MAJOR GIBERGA fuller analysis of * To- 
Morrow in Cuba,” because 
every chapter has some- 
thing of special interest to 
American readers. It may be said in a general way 
that the purpose of the book is to give those who 
would succeed in Cubaan intelligent idea of the whole 
situation. Mr. Pepper aims to show the political pros- 
pects and the social conditions, as well as the indus- 
trial opportunities, because he holds that these are all 
related to one another. And he is very hopeful about 
the future of the island. 
4 
CHAPEL CAR “EVANGEL” / 
Some years ago, a Rev. Wayland Hoyt,now of Phila- a 
delphia, then a pastor in Minneapolis, Minnesota, riding 
with his brother, Colgate Hoyt, in his private cai , 
through the prairie regions of that great state,noticed f 


town after town without a sign of a church of any sort, 
filled with saloons and gambling dens. Wayland said 
to his brother Colgate: ‘‘Why not build a car and 
use 1t as achapel and run it into communities like 
these, giving the gospel to these people through some 
earnest evangelist?" Itwasa seed thought. It ger- 
minated in the mind of the railroad magnate, and, on 
his return to New York City, he mentioned it toa 
number of his associates Wall Street, namely, 
John D. Rockefeller, James B. Colgate and a number 
of others, who formed what they called the ‘‘Chapel 
Car Syndivate.” The money was raised, the 
contract let to the Barney and Smith Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Five of these cars are in service; the ‘3 
fifth is the ‘‘Ladies’ Car,” the funds having been 
raised by them. A ‘Young Men's Car” is proposed. 
Many men have been “hit” by a word of truth on the 
wing. Frequently the passengers come in also and 
hold a prayer meeting going at the rate of forty miles 
per hour. ; 
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UTAH’S MORAL REBELLION 








$1.50 
a Year 
by 


Subscription 





SUCCES 


An Iilustrated Family Weekly of Inspiration, Progress, and Self-Help 
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ts trail of disorder, 
Reeve, who formerly 


n policing Manila, 
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Ss tive of SUCCEss, 
vy and very domes- 
sa 
est 
Vc 
anin 
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\ t Cly 1IZAaALIO 
Kinley his secre- 
a grave responsibil- 


-dealing saloons in 
oons,” for President 


ne Islands are under 


rr an indefinite pe- 
esident, therefore, as 


s personally and di- 
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A word from him 

is qt klv as that word 
to Manila. 

ppines is as great a 


opium on 





To think we are able is almost to be so; to determine 
upon attainment is frequently attainment itself. Thus 
earnest resolution has often seemed io have about it al- 
Samuel Smiles 


a solemn 
le crime of polvgamy 


ate authority 





ndition, Utah would 





he family of states. 
all time, and cannot 
nty, except with the 
expressed in accord- 
tion. Nevertheless, 
an living notoriously 
lly to a violation of 


States, and to a con- 


national power and dignity. 
ho voted for Mr. Roberts, 
1 of the obligation adopted 
upon it for all time. 

punish Utah for its falsity 
is in a position to protect 
ion of polygamy into the na- 
rejecting any senator or repre- 











SUCCESS 


sentative who is an open violator of the agreement 
made by Utah with the American people., The refusal 
to permit Roberts, the polygamist, to take his seat, 
was a ligh vindication of the nation’s outraged 
dignity, and the only effective rebuke to Utah's act 
of defiance, of self-dishonor and moral rebellion. 
It is not likely that the people of Utah will be blind 
to this handwriting on the wall of polygamy’s temple. 
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You can restrain the bold, guide the impetuous, en- 
courage the timid,but for the weak there is no help. You 
might as well undertake to stand a wet string up on end 


GIVE YOURSELF 


HAT can we do for you?” asked the church 


visitors of t 






poor old soul whom they fot 





on the pallet of straw in the attic. 





vread,” coverin 





thought she would say 
for she lacked all of thes ‘What do you want 
‘People,” she said; ‘‘send some one to talk to me I 
am lonely.” 
It is kind treatment that the wearv world most 
To Artabazus. a courtier, 


of gold, but to Chrysat 


needs. Cyrus gave a cup 





. his favorite, he gave 
oniy akiss. Whereupon the courtier said, ‘Sire, the 
cup you gave me was not so good gold as the kiss you 
gave Chrysanthus.” 

Manv a heart will still be hungry, vacant, famished 
ificent Christmas 


and aching after receiving magn 


presents, because the giver is notin his gift. Only 
Many a noble heart has 
starved ‘mid plenty because its famished affections 


were not fed. 


the heart can feed the heart. 


You cannot send the best of yourself in a ton of 


coal, a book, a coll or a check. It will not go without 
you. You must go with it Give yourself; this is 


what vour friend wants. 


‘‘Industry is Fortune's right hand and frugality her 
left’ 


GETTING HOLD OF ONESELF 
Vow few ever get full command of their energies. 


Most people get their living by their weakness 


rather than by their strength. They never seem 
to utilize more than a fraction of themselves. Thev 


use only a part of their faculties. Their power is 


potential, not real. They 





ndeveloped possi- 








bilities. Only one side of 1 »has been un- 
folded 

To have the power to fling oneself unreservedly 
upon whatever one does; to be, as Goethe said, a 


whole man to everything one touches, to be able to 





not a quarter, not a but ones entire 
upon the task in hand; this is the great secret 





complete possession of yourself, absolute 
mastery otf your faculties, to seize your life-purpose 
with the whole of your being and fling your life out 


to it; this is to succeed, indeed. ‘To feel the thrill 





which comes with the consciousness of complete self- 





raised to its highest s 





One who is out of his place cannot get possession of 





He must fill the niche which Nature made 
for him, or he will be a fail He mu 


ies, his entire bein 


t feel the 











whole of himself, all of his facu 





tugging awav at his --aim, if he would make th 


most possible of himself. A man w! 





n nature cut out 
for a statesman will bea failure on the farm. One 
patterned for a shoemaker will still cobble, though he 
be in congress. 

One trouble with most of us is, that we seek for 


power outside of selves; we think we can absorb 





it from books, from a teacher, from a school, a univer- 
sity; but the creative energy which accomplishes 
things, the original, vitalizing force of achievement 
must ever come from within. It cannot be found in 
books or in colleges; it cannot be put into us from 





Without; it must be evolved from within. Borrowed 
power never accomplishes anything; it isthe man who 
gets a firm grip on all his powers, impelling them as 
by a coiled spring within himself, that is ever the 
master of the situation, and accomplishes grand re- 
sults. 


THE DARK CONTINENT AT OUR DOORS 


Success has the privilege of presenting in its col- 
umns some most interesting facts regarding the in- 
terior of South America, gathered during a journey of 
four thousand miles through the heart of that conti- 
nent by Rev. Emilio Olsson, whose book on ‘The 
Dark Continent at Our Doors” will ere long be pub- 
lished. South America is probably the richest region 
of the world; yet, although in the western hemi- 
sphere, it is less known than Africa to most Ameri- 
caus. 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONS 
As Dealt With by Leaders of Public Opinion at Home 
and Abroad 


THE FUTURE OF THE TRANSVAAL 
From a leading English Newspaper 

30th Boer and ‘UVitlander,’ says high British authority, 
“will be placed on an equality in the matter of political 
rights. All this may be done without annexations of ter- 
ritory or even modifications of the existing autonomy in 
internal affairs, but its result would be that the Boer 
republics as such would practically cease to exist. It is 
difficult, indeed, to see what other result the war could 
have if the equal rights of white men in South Africa and 
he security of imperial interests are to be adequately 
served. We may depend upon it, however, that the gov- 
ernment will not limit itself to these mild proposals. 
It has to assure future generations against the perils 
with which it has had to grapple, and in order to do 
this their settlement will have to be drastic and thorough. 
lhe policy of magnanimity has been tried in South Africa 
on a scale unprecedented in political history. It must not 
be attempted again. The policy which her majesty’s gov- 
ernment has to follow, and which it wiil no doubt 
adopt, is a policy of strict and uncompromising justice,— 
justice to Britishers as well as to Boers, a justice which, 
while providing for permanent peace, will see that those 
have suffered shall not go unrelieved, and that those 
who have worked evil shall not go unpunished.” 


who 


* * * 
No Protectorate for the Philippines 
From President McKinley's Message 

The future government of the Philippines rests with the 
congress of the United States. Few graver responsibilities 
have ever been confided to us. It we accept them in a 
spirit worthy of our race and our traditions, a great op- 
unity comes with them. The islands lie under the 
shelter of our flag. They are ours by every title of law 
and equity. They cannot be abandoned. 

If we desert them, we leave them at once to anarchy and 
finally to barbarism. We fling them, a golden apple of 
discord, among the rival powers, no one of which could 
permit another to seize them unquestioned. 

Their rich plains and valleys would be the scene of end- 
less strife and bloodshed. The advent of Dewey's fleet in 
Manila Bay instead of being, as we hope, the dawn of a 








new day of freedom and progress, will have been the 


begir 





ling of an era of misery and violence worse than any 
which has darkened their unhappy past. 

The suggestion has been made that we could renounce 
our authority over the islands, and, giving them inde- 
pendence, could retain a protectorate over them. This 
proposition wilf not be found, I am sure, worthy of your 
serious attention. i 

Such an arrangement would involve at the outset a cruel 
breach of faith. It would place the peaceable and loyal 
majority, who ask nothing better than to accept our 
authority, at the mercy of the minority of armed insurg- 
ents. It would make us responsible for the acts of the in- 
surgent leaders and give us no power to control them. It 
would charge us with the task of protecting them against 
any foreign power with which they chose to quarrel. In 
short, it would take from the congress of the United States 
he power of declaring war and vest that tremendous pre- 
ive in the Tagal leader of the hour. 
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Cuba to be Free 
Prestdcnt McKinley to Congress 

The withdrawal of the authority of Spain from the island 
of Cuba was effected by the first of January, so that the 
full reéstablishment of peace found the relinquished terri- 
tory held by us in trust for the inhabitants, maintaining, 
under the direction of the Executive, such government 
and control therein as should conserve public order, restore 
the productive conditions of peace so long disturbed by 
the instability and disorder which prevailed for the greater 
part of the preceding three decades, and build up that 
tranquil development of the domestic state whereby alone 
can be realized the high purpose, as proclaimed in the 
joint resolution adopted by congress on April 19, 1898, by 
which the United States disclaimed any disposition or in- 
tention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control 
over Cuba, except for the pacification thereof, and as- 
serted its determination, when that was accomplished, to 
leave the government and control of the islands to its 
people. The pledge contained in this resolution is of the 
highest honorable obligation and must be sacredly kept. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A year’s subscription to Succgss, is 
an ideal Christmas Present. It is an ideal present 
from parents to their sons and daughters, from em- 
ployers to their employees, from teachers to their 
pupils, from students to their teachers, from friends 
to friends. If you wish to give anyone the most 
helpful and inspiring present in the world, order 
Success sent to him every week in the year. 
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FROM SCALP-HUNTING TO COLLEGE TRAINING 


How Lone Wolf and Other Indian Braves, Who Formerly Fought Our Soldiers, Became Studious, Industrious and Law-Abiding—Most of the 
Indians Have Turned Out Well—Booker T. Washington is Hampton’s Most Conspicuous Graduate 


the world is located on the 


a: most wonderful college in 


shores of famous old Hamp 











ton Roads, le scene of t creat 
naval battle between the Mo 
tor’ and the ‘‘Merrima on t 
coast of Virginia. 

‘The United States government 
is at the head of the institution 
and as this is its first and only 
appearance in the chara of a 
college preside nt, 1t 1s pleasant to 
be able to report its entire success 
in this, asin everything else it has 
undertaken. 

It was in 1878, after the close of 
a war with some of t wild tribes 
of the Indian territory,—Kiowas, 
Cheyennes, Comanches, Arapa- 


hoes, that several of the chiefs 
7 


were captured, along with half a hundred young 
They were bound hand and foot with chains 

dled off in wagons to the nearest railway 
h leastward, one jumped off 

i. Another stabbed 





braves. 
and bun 
station. As the train 


and was dead by the 








shot 





himself in a desperate attempt to commit suicide. 
while all rode on in grim expectancy ot death at the 
hands of their conquerors 


A far different fate They were first 


taken to old Fort Marion, near St. Augustine, 
' 
t 





Florida, where they were subjev ted to dis 
cipline and hard work, but not to 
cruelty. Captain Pratt, who 

had helped captur t 


spent three years in edu 
cating andtrainit 
them. ‘The ladies of 


the city taug 

them their alpha 
et Schools wet 
established w 
in the prison 


s+ } 


walls, and many 
volunteers came, 
day after day, to 


each the wild 


Civilization. Gen- 

eral Hancock be- 
came greatly inter 
ested in the exper 


ment. So did the war 





department. The che 
was put before ther 
rete ] 
es, O 
of the younger men 
gratefully chose to stay in the COOKING CLASS 
East to learn more of this wonder- 
ful road. Lone Wolf was one of them. ‘They were 


taken to Hampton, Virginia, avd we 
with spade and plow, with awl and 
m,”’ as their quarters 
it Hayes and Secretary Scl 
convinced that the experimen 
ert Lincoln, 
in November, 1878, by detailing Captain 


bring fortv boys and nine girls, chiefly 


re soon working 
1ammer, in the 
called 
irz were 


soon 






soon 
Rob 
followed suit 
Pratt to 
irls, Sioux, from 
Most of them were in full Indian costume of 


Was a success. 


then secretary of war 


Dakota. 


blankets, leggings, and moccasins, with disheveled 
locks hanging down to their knees or braided with 
strips of red down e: l l faces 
here are nov reds of p tho 





gy to obtain a good start 











S s % : 
o General Armstrong belongs the credit of estab- 
lishing the negro school. He used the old barracks 


left by the Civil War as 
1868 with two teachers and fifteen pupils, and finallv 
securing the recognition of the state of Virginia and 
the government of the United States in making a 
grand institution out of his humble etforts. So nearly 

self-sustaining is the col- 
lege that the govern- 
ment’s patronage could 
be dispensed with if de- 


sired, for the endow- 


a schoolroom, beginning in 
7 











MODEL DAIRY ESTABLISHMENT AT HAMPTON 


ne 














Cyrus P. JONEs 





GIRLS TAKING EXERCISE AT THE HAMPTON SCHOOL 


ment fund has grown to large proportions, and 
trustees, seventeen in number and hailing trom d 
ferent sections of the country, represent six wealthy 
and powerful religious denominations, no one of which 


sS 
has a majority. Among the trustees for 1899 are Rob- 





ert C. Ogden, Reverend Charles H. Parkhurst, 
P. Huntington, George Foster Peabody, Reverend M. 
E. Strieby, Charles L. 
felin, all of 


Mead, and William J. Schief- 
New York, the others hailing from New 
England and the South. 
Of the one thousand students now at 
Hampton, one hundred and 
thirty-five are full- 
Indians, rep- 
resenting ten 
states and terri 


-S, and 


blooded 





»e hun- 
d and 
y are 
hiidren. 
There are 
six hun- 
dred and 


ten board- 





ers, three 





INDIAN BAND AT THE HAMPTON SCHOOL 


hundred and eighty-five boys and two hu 
twenty-five girls. Of the eighty officers 
assistants, about one-half are in the industrial depart- 
ments. Instead of the old barracks, there are now 
fiftv-five buildings, including dormitories, academic 
and science buildings, a large trade school, domestic 
science and agricultural buildings, a beautiful church, 
and shops, where students help to earn their board 
and clothes. The men receive instruction in black- 
smithing, wheelwrighting, painting, cabinet-making, 
upholstery, shoemaking, tailoring, harness-making, 
: printing, and engineering. One of the 
most instructive schools is that of prac- 
tical house- building. A photograph, 
taken by the ‘‘World” artist, shows a 
brick wall in process of erection inside 
the school building. This is to be torn 
down as soon as finished, while another 
class rebuilds this sample ‘‘house within 
a house” every day or two. 

Two large farms, with greenhouses, 
barns and experiment stations, give em- 
ployment to the less skillful. ‘The girls 
are trained to sewing, dressmaking, 
laundering and other useful arts, the 
whole scheme being to make them com- 


ndred and 


teachers and 


petent to go out among their own 
people to 1 t C these 
nes All e dome c work of 
the place is performed by the 
tudents. The averaye age is 


Lodge occupied by 
teachers and Indian girls, both 
is class rooms a dormitories; 





1 f whom one 
d and twenty are educated 


t 














at the cost of the United States, 

iv everal buildings assigned 

to tl ‘The records seen to 1n- 

dicate that the bo make the 

quicker pro being especially 

ert in the trades. They 

ire athletic for the most 

part, drilling regularly in the uni- 

t« of cadets, and engaging in 

t manly sports with zest The colored classes are 
arly pron ‘ nt . 

In reply to the question, civilizing effects 





t Dr. Hailman 
We keep a record of the students, and can 
generally give an accurate report of results at the 
close of each school year. The summary for the In- 
lians includes four hund fifty-six names. Of 
] ! out badly Forty-six 

n have fallen 

han vice into semi-barbarous 
‘laziness being at the bottom of 
me have done as well as could 
+} 


and the educational results 








have 
rried after the Indian custon or 
ugh weakness rat] 
habits, indiffer 
their failure. 
be expected in consider 
l¢ 
it 


hese we call fair. 








ng their limited advantages, 

Two hundred and eight have 
better than the last classification,—turning 
temperate, 11 


t ae st, marrying 
| lly, and living a lite which can be pointed to as 
an example for others to follow The rest, one hun- 
dred and thirteen in number, we designate as excel 
lent. These have had exceptional advantages, and 
have used them faithfully, and, 


Dy great earnestness 
and 


pluck, have won material prosperity or an in- 


qaone mucn 





out to be 








fluence for good. 

The results in the negro section are almost as favor- 
luate being Booker T. 
ington, now so prominently 
before the public as a writer, lec- 
turer and principal of the ‘Tuske- 
gee School. If the colored stu- 
dents so elect, they are trained 
especially for tuitional work, 
This a great many of them do, 
especially the bright ones of both 
sexes. Some four hundred schools 
in the Southern and Atlantie 
states are now taught by gradu- 
ates of Hampton, while the supply 
of 1899 is by no means greater 
than the demand. 

. 


A LESSON IN ORATORY 

Up to the time of his pastorate 
over the First Presbyterian 
Church in Nyack, NewYork, Rev. 
Francis Landey Patton, now the 
eloquent president of Princeton 
University, was a slave to his 
notes. He never trusted himself 
away from them, whether preach- 
ing or lecturing. It so happened 
that extensive alterations became 
necessary in the church building 
at Nyack, and while the carpen- 
ters and masons were at work, 
meetings were held in the two principal rooms of the 
parsonage. ‘These quarters were rather small for the 
morning congregations, and the light being 
as well, Dr. Patton determined to give up the 
attempt to preach elaborate sermons during the two 
or three months of unavoidable absence from the 
church. ‘This decision was reached at the close of the 
first Sunday morning service, after Dr. Patton had 
tried in vain,—his evesight being weak,—to read the 
sermon he had carefully prepared. Driven to a 
substitute, he repeated the text to his hearers, and 
announced that he would give them only a friendly 
little talk, conversational in tone, about its main 
features. His first extempore ettort lasted less than 
ten minutes, but his second was an improvement. At 
the end of a month, he was surprised and delighted 
to find that hecould carry a theme in a logical, well- 
worded manner, for half an hour or longer, his 
timidity vanishing as his self-reliance increased. Be- 
fore the church alterations had been completed, the 
really gifted pastor had discarded altogether the use 
of written manuscript. To-day,he is without a superior 
as a forcible and impressive platform speaker, and he 
does not use any notes. 
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poor 


Opportunities are the rounds in the ladder of life. 
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CaM 


with those abroad. Governments were 
largely absorbed in thrones and succes- 
sions, in dynasties and military despot- 
isins tending toward the strengthening 
or weakening of empires,and the enlarg- 
ing or diminishing of domains. 
was a great power,and the United States 
but a small one. The title of our coun- 
try to the territory from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, and from Lake Erie to 
Florida, was practically confirmed 
were still 
with England on the 
Spain on the south and west 
leed, English-speaking 
Ame 


Spain 


I 5,000,000 souls, 
hemmed 1n, 


and 


the people, 


north 


g peoples in Nortl 
scarcely pen 


Mississippi 


rica had etrated west- 


ward from the River and 
Hudson Bav. 
seventy vears ago, 


save tule rafts and 





t acraft of any 
Indian canoes, 
islands of Puget 
land thence north along the 
and southward to Mexico; on th 
trom the Aug 





seen among the 


broken 


ces and streams 





of the north southward to the 
Fraser, the Columbia, the Sacramento 


and the Colorado. 

Sixty vears ago, vessels trading 
rounded Cape Horn or the ¢ 
of Good Hope, and, er 


Amer r Asia, 





Pacitic rot 


eeping alo 





coasts ot Ccalied at the 





var * traffic and made t 
exe ning afteran absence of 
one ‘The te ories oft 








A TYPICAL ISLAND IN THE PACIFIC 


Ss, al- 
ut 
ores 
yond 
its in 
S is 


United States then comprised but a nar 
row strip extending from the mounts 
to the sea, and inhabited by wild beasts 
wild men, the title to which was 
y disputed by England. The 
‘gold and silver rt 
boundary line of Mexico and 
he Mississipp: River was scarce- 

y known. uy 

Fifty vears ago,only atimid commerce 
visited the shores, islands and rivers ot 
Asia, and found there, for the most part, 
sealed ports. A large part of western 
America,as well as the South Sea Islands, 
‘ unreclaimed from savagery. 
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EARLY NORTH-PACIFIC NAVIGATION 
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The inhabitants 


ciothed, 


were 
dwelling in 
fish and game 

Forty vears 
yn which 
Via 
] 


ineval 


but partially 
} 


huts, and eating 
roots 
ago, the 
now stand 
vostok were little 
wilderness; 


spots of ground 
Vancouver and 
better than pri- 
the natives of 
California and the northwest 
North America trapped 
waterfalls, chieflv for their own food. 


and 
i coast of 
the 


salmon at 


Thirty years ago, Japan's foreign trade 


Was next to nothing, 
and the country was 





little heard of except in 
connection with the 
Japanese Embassy sent 
o the United States 
under the charge of An- 
son Burlingame, and, 
after death, of 
Charles Lanman, once 
Daniel Webster's pri- 


vate secretary. 


his 





['wenty-five years 
ago, even, little was 
t ght of tropical 
lands for European col- 
‘ at : 


Only ten years a 
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departing, the last-named company alone, 
the largest but one in the world, operat- 
ing hundreds of vessels,including eighty- 
three steamers, and entering every com- 
mercial port of Japan, China, Korea, and 
Siberia, with lines to Calcutta, the Phil- 
ippines, Australia,the Hawaiian Isiands, 
and America. ‘Then, besides the swarms 
of native junks and river steamboats 
and fleets of sail, are thousands of tor- 
eign sailing vessels which likewise cross 
and recross from every 
point to every opposite 
point, or pass along the 
shore, carrying the sur- 
plus preducts of one 
land to anoth the 
benefit of all, and near- 
ly all first appearing 
within the last half cen- 
tury. 

The ironbound 


tleship ploughs her 





er, to 








jestic course with pon- 
derous implements of 
destruction so nicely 
poised as to make the 
leviathan arbiter of 
man destinies 
seaor!and; 
ot these modern mon- 
being served on 
the way or at the port 
of destination by coal 
ships, supply ships, re- 
frigerator ships, and distillery and repair 
every comfort and ad- 


nay be at hand tor 





alike on 


one or more 


sters 





vessels, so that 


those who 
ation, 


n was prac 


vanté 





to death or domi 


1 trade, w 


Japan's foreis 











ticailv nothing a generation ago, 1s n¢ 

$200,000,000 a vear, more than half ot 
which |} iz up within the last dec- 
ade. ‘To cultivate this, ber merchants 
maintain able private representatives in 


;ereis 


s 


ds, Shi- 


a 





lan : 
zuo Kondo.a 
graduate ot 
Harvard 
University, 





being loca- 
ted in the 
Times build 


ing, New 
York City. 
A similar in- 
crease in 
nina’ s 
yearly for- 
eign trade 
would bring 
the amount 
to $2 ,000,- 
000,000 11 
fifteen 
years. 
Aroused 
from the 
dead past to 
life and selt- 
con sc ious- 


ness, Japan 

THE ROCK-BEATING SURF OF THE SOUTH SEA is now filled 

with a fur- 

g shore, unite the islands and main- ther sense of her capabilities from het 


or sail direct for foreign ports. 

Hawaii and California are 
ralia with Asia and America 
all the larger islands; North 
with South America, Africa, and | 
Japan and China wi Southern Asia, 
tl Philippines, 1 and 
Europe; Alaska and Mex- 
ico and Pacific ports, 
America, while 
rs of Asia swarm 





linked; 
and 


America 












ne } 


and 


foreign ves- 


shores, islands, 


with 


the 





All the important ports have their fast- 
t steamships, sailing on stated 
days, direct to or con- 
necting with the chief 
cities of the world. 
At such places as 
Vladivostok, Yokoha- 
ma, Tientsin, Shang- 


hai, and Hongkong, 
twenty-five or fifty 
steamers of the Pa- 


cific Mail, the Canada 
Pacific, the Northern 
Pacitic, the Oriental 
and California, the 
Oriental and Penin- 
sula, the Transsibert- 
an, and the Nipon 
‘Yusen Kaisha, or Ja- 
van Mail Steamship 
Com pany, may be 
seen, any day, at an- 
chor, or arriving and 


success 1n her late war with China. Since 
her emergence from barbaric isolation, 
she has forged to the front as a maritime 
power, meeting America more than half 
wav on the Pacific. 

The Canada Pacific 
own steamship service 
to Asia and Australia. 
Pacific railway and the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Companies both have 
connections with Asiatic lines from Se- 
attle and Portland. From San Fran- 
cisco, the Occidental and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company carries freight and pas- 
sengers to Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong- 
kong, Kobe, Nagasaki, and Shanghai 
while the California and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company, from San Diego to Ha- 
wail, China, and Japan, facilitates the 
commerce of the southern part of the 
United States with Asia. The Paeitic 
Mail Steamship Company offers service 
between San Francisco and Manila, and 
the Polynesian Steamship Company has 
been organized by New York and Phila- 
delphia capitalists for establishing a line 
to Manila, stopping at Honolulu, the La- 
drones, and the Carolines. From Ta- 
coma, the Northern Pacific Steamship 
Company has good service to Japan and 
China, one steamer sailing every fort- 
night. The Oceanic Steamship Company 
has lines from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, Samoa, Fiji, Tahiti, New Zealand, 
and Australia. The Seattle-Honolulu 


railway has its 
from Vancouver 
The Northern 
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Steamship Company ard the British 
American line from Seattle to Honolulu 
and Hilo were organized and put in op- 
eration soon after the annexation. South 
America, the South Sea, Australia, and 
the far southeast all have ample steam 
and sail navigation facilities. Along the 
western shore of North America, hun- 
dreds of sail boats and steam boats flit 
hither and thither, from point to point, 
through all the intricate ways of strait, 
bay and island channels. So late as 
1894, the ships of the Pacific states for 
the previous decade increased four hun- 
dred and ninety-nine in number and 121,- 
690 in tonnage, whiie those of the At- 
lantic and gulf states decreased seven 
hundred and ten in number and 135,000 
in tonnage. 

Now there are towns on the banks of 
the Yukon, and some fortv lines of steam- 
oats to and on that great river, with 
railways and telegraphs, and millions of 
money output from the mines, 

Thus sl hips pl yon the ocean: while,on 
the land, are 
of trackless tore 
railwa iys, there are the American 
continental lines, the Central and § 
ern p facile the Great Northern, 
Northern and Canada Pacific, 
Santa Fé; the railroads of Mexico and 


istead 


sts or Indian trails. In 


roads and railroads it 





and the 











Central America; the transalpine and 
littoral 1 ulways of South America, and 
the various lines of ustralia and the 
Asiatic southeast. These,with the short 
lines round ic, count up a hun- 
dred or more. In the new Northwest of 





med un- 


, a dozen rail- 


farthest America ately dee 


habitable for 











wavs are either finished or in cour oO 
construction, as those of the Paci 

Arctic Railway and Navigatio 

pany; the British Columbia and Yukon 
railw ay; the roads from Skagway tu Fort 
Selkirk, from North Vancouver to the 
Li Atlin gold fields, by way of 

River and Lillooet; from Robson to Mid i- 
way, a branch of the Columbia and 


ndi- 
he Northern 


Western, while the Anglo-Alaskan Sy 
cate, limited, has organized t 








Bay and Yukon Railw ay and Navigation 
Company for the construction of a rail- 
‘ d y he U nalakl k Rive t the 
a from the nalaklik Kiver to the 

at the mouth of the Koltay, con- 


Yukon, 
necting with the company’s steamboats. 
Ihnen there are the Tientsin and Peking 
railway, wl locomoti buiit 
in Philadelphia; theWusung and Shang- 


10se ves were 














ai, the first railway opened in China; 
1e ‘Tientsin-C hinkiang-Hangchau line, 
i the cor nection of Burma with 
southwestern China; the Mandalay-Kun- 
lor vy line; t eet 1 railway from 


Burma; 
inder consid 
Che Siber 


1ioi-Nanning line 





ailway has cost the Rus- 





sian government thus far about $200,000, - 
00. Trains runoverthe completed part 
n ;. if the rollir 1g stock 1 sleeping 
nd dining cars are not of the best, a 
( apel-car attached to every train. to 


nany persons more than compensates. 
Telegraphs attend the pathways of 
commerce, both on land and water. There 
ire many transcontinental and coast 
lines, and two or three transpacific cable 
lines in contemplation, one the British 
Pacific connecting British Colum- 
ia with Australia and New Zealand,all 
confined to British territory, with inter- 
mediate stations on British Islands, 
ing a small British isle near Hawaii, 
1e cost, apportioned by Gritain Britain, 
falling five-ninths on Canada, and one- 
1inth each on New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, and New Zealand; or, as 
has also been suggested,eight-eighteenths 
to be paid by the Australian colonies 
ind five-eighteenths each by Great Brit- 
in and Canada; another the lines of the 
Pacific Cable Company, with whose offi- 
ers the Hawaiian government signed a 
ontract before annexation, toextend for 
twenty vears, to lay a cable between the 
Uaited States and Hawaii. and thence 
» the Philippines, China, and Japan. 
lhe cost of these cables is estimated at 
$10,000,000 each. There are about 
00 miles of underwater cables in opera- 
ion at present. Twelve lines cross the 
\tlantic. The connection is complete 
the world over, except across the Pacific, 
ind this defect will soon be remedied. 
English-speaking peoples have over- 
pread the greater part of North Amer- 
a, and dominate the Pacific as the At- 
antic was never dominated by any of 
the powers, American or European. The 
United States territory tributary to the 


cable, 


one 


200,- 
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Pacific is now greater than thatof France, 


Germany, Italy anc Spain combined. 
With only six per cent. of the popula- 
tion, it represents ten per cent. of the 
wealth of the nation, while the three 
maritime states, California, Oregon and 
Washington,contain fifty-seven percent. 
of the wealth of the Pacific states. Yet, 
with all this, the total imports and ex- 
ports of all the Pacific states are but five 
and sixty-nine hundredths per cent. of 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
an amount wholly incommensurate with 
the importance of a section which has 
y saldes more than $6,000,000,000 in met- 
als during the past fifty years,an amount 
ether to twice the cost of the Civil War, 
or twice the property value of Manhattan. 

Nowhere else is history being made so 
rapidly as on and around the Pacific 
Ocean; nowhere else is the evolution of 
events which stand for progress of more 
increasing interest and importance. It 
is now one of the world’s highways of 
commerce, not a hazy dream or half- 
mythical tale, with its ancient mariner, 
and amazonian queen,and Crusoe Island 


and terrestrial paradise. The long-since 
depa. ied albatross has returned, to stir 
the winds of fresh benedictions, and now 
appears in the southern seas, where also 
are found in material form the creations 
of Defoe and Dante. 

The year 1898 was one of bewildering 
changes for the United States. In that 
year the last of medieval tyranny was 
driven from America. Our domain was 
extended east into the Atlantic and west 


into the Pacific, and across to Asia. The 
Pacific, its waters, its islands, and its 
shores, as the world’s theater of com- 


merce and industrial procession, attracted 
the attention of every nation, and a re- 
adjustment of affairs was demanded to 
meet new emergencies. Almost since 
yesterday, trom the modest attitude of 
quiet industry,the United States assumes 
the position of a world power,and e 
armed and alert, the aren 
national rivalry with a willing 
cept the labor and responsibilities thence 
arising. Thus the old An 
away; behold, a new Amer 
and her face is toward the 


enters, 
a of inter- 


1ess to ac- 


erica passes 
ica appears 
Pacific 
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A LIT TLE SUNBEAM When John Hay was a bo\ ewas a 
regu lar attendant of the Pre n 
“THIS little lady is the youngest ex- Sunday-school at W arsaw, Illinois. The 
hibitor in the Woman's Depart- Sunday-school lessons partly consisted 
ment of the Georgia State Fair, Of Committing to memory Bible verses, 


recently held in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
article displayed by her, a daintily 
hemmed, lace-trimmed linen handker- 


chief, was made by her about two years 
under the direction of her grand- 
mamma, when she was 
not quite five years 


a0% 
ago, 


and to attain supremacy in this created 
quite a rivalry among the 
John Hay was sure to come out ahead 
from two to five answers, sometimes 
more, causing those of his comrades who 
were always behind him to regard him 
with envy. 

Consequ when 


scnoiars, 


ntlv, 





old. She is now near- 
ly seven, and although 
a very enthusiastic lit- 
tle seamstress, does not 
have much time for 
her needle, for she is 
very busy going to 
school in the mornings, 
and in the afternoons 
plays with her four- 
year-old sister Mary for 
scholar. She has taught 
Mary to spell almost all 
herself } 





the words she 











i¢€ 
some of the boys 
heard that John had to 
wash dishes and do the 
churning for his mother, 
and, more than all el 
that he wore an apron 
while at these duties, 
they fairly crowed. 
One morning, it was 
agreed by 
to get him doors 
while he 1} his apron 
on, and humiliate him 
by having two or three 


ose 





his comrades 


out of 











knows, to tell that two , girls whom he rather 
eights are sixteen, two liked ask him questions 
fours eight; and quite : in regard to his house- 
a lot of learned mvs- 2 work 

eries. She is an influ- re Young Hay came out 
ential member of the a to where the bovs were, 


Order of the ‘Children 
of the Confederacy,” 
and on the walls of 
her little boudoir hangs 
a tramed certificate, signed by the presi- 
dent, treasurer and corresponding secre- 
tary of the *‘Woman's Board of Foreign 
Missions,” and constituting Annie a life 
member of the society. In spite of being 
and benetici -or perhaps, 
because of being so,—Annie is as happy 
as the dav g, and a pretty song 
that she loves to sing, “I am a Little 
Sunbea:n,” expresses what she really is 
in her home. Her papa and mamma are 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Rice, and her 
grandpa, the Hon. Frank Rice, is one of 
the most prominent and successful men 
of the Empire State of the South. The 
following shows that Annie has acquired 
the accomplishment of letter-writing :— 

Dear ** Success’ Junior. 

I made the handkerchief all alone. It is 
ten inches square. It is for my big doll. 
Grandma put it in the woman’s department 
of the state fair. I enjoy going to the fair. 

Saturday was children's day. 

Your friend, 
ANNIE SYKES RICE. 
a 


JOHN HAY AND HIS APRON 


The honest badges of lowly life are 
things of which a man ought to be proud, 
even if he has succeeded in reaching 
later the most exalted stations, This re- 
mark is suggested by the following in- 
cident in the early career of the present 
secretary of state, John Hay :— 


so busy 





is loz 





ANNIE S. RICE 


YOUNGEST EXHIBITOR AT THE GEORGIA STATE FAIR 


and ans 


tions by 


wered the ques- 
saving that he 

washed dishes as his 

mothertaught him; and 
then, with twinkling eyes, he gave the 
dishpan which he had with him a tre- 
mendous fling, contents and all. drench- 
ing whoever happ vened to be 
enough, and, laughing loudly, ran 


near 
into 


the kitchen. Hav and his big apron 
were never molested after that.—Se- 
lected. 


A NEW STORY OF JENNY LIND 
Doctor George H. Lorimer, fresh home 
from England, tells a - w story of the 
famous queenof song. An English gen- | 


tleman whom he met w rhile abroad told | 


him that, when a boy of about ten years 





When you were coughing so 
hard last night you promised 
yourself to get some Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in the morning, 
didn’t you? Don't forget it today. 
You will need it when night 
comes again. It will quiet your 
cough at once and you will have 
a good night’s rest. Remember, 
these night coughs often lead to 


_asthma,bronchitis,consumption. 
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of age, he was sent, one day, with a 
package, to Jenny Lind. When intro- 
duced to her presence, thé boy did his 
errand, and then, as if fascinated, he 
stood in the doorway, and gazed at the 
wonderful songstress. He forgot his 
corduroy pants and his hob-nailed shoes. 
She observed him gazing at her, and 
said, kindly: ‘Well, my boy, what do 
you want?” ‘I wish,—I wish,” said the 
wistful boy, ‘that I could hear you sing!" 
“Well,” said the gracious singer, ‘‘you 
shall hear me sing;’ and, seating herself 
at the piano, for half an hour, she poured 
forth a flood « elody forthe enraptured 
boy,—to whom the memory of that half- 


hour h forever.” 


tm 


as been a “joy 


a 


MY KINGDOM 





For passion tempt 


npts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads 
And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my words and deeds 





How can I learn to rule myself, 








lo the « dis 
Honest and brave vr ever tire 
Ot trving to be good? 
How ca 1 kee y sou 
l n y e's way? 
How can I tune my little heart 
ro sweetly sing all day? 
Dear Father, help me with the love 
That casteth tn fear 
Teach me to lea thee, and feel 


That thou art verv near 
That no tem} ion is unseen, 
dish grief too small, 
nfinite, 
and comfort all. 


Since thou, with patience 
Doth soothe 


I do not ask for any « 
But that which all may win, 

Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within 

Be thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 

Thy happy kingdom in myse/f, 
And dare ommand 


rown 


to take « 
“ 
is full of promise till 


it is last vez 
has flown.—BEECHER. 


Success 
and ther 
the bird 


“Think of Ease 
But Work On.’’ 


If your blood is impure you 
may ‘‘work on’’ but you 
cannot even ‘‘ think of ease.”” 
The blood is the greatest sus- 
tainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla you have 
the perfect health in which 
even hard work becomes ease. 


men get it; 
, from which 


ir’s nest 











~ Hood’ 8 s Pills cu cure e liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only _ cathartic to > take | » with _ Hood's _Sarsaparilla. 


Hold Your Scarf... 


with the Improved 
WashburnePatent 
Scarf Fastener. 
Useful also for fasten- 
Ing papers or any ar- 
ticles. 10 cents each, 
by mail. Hose Sup- 
orters that do not 
mynd the leg norinjure 
the fabric. By mail. 20 
cents a pair. I/ustrated 
Catalogue of these and other novelties, free. 


AMERICAN RING CO.. Box 79, 

























Waterbury. Conn 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


try our Sewing 
ct Senne 
mer. eg a nts prot 30 days 
117.500 sold. Warranted 
20 Years. All attachments free. 










freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBuren St.,B 380, Chicago,LLL 





ree 


= ; ee 
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QUERIES FOR THE QUIZZICAL BRAIN TEASERS 






























































































on ee 
A.—To e best r= the first subscriber who sends accurate answers to all four ‘‘Brain Teasers From One Position 
—" ee ee below, Success will send, postage prepaid, one copy of **Pushing to the Front 
lions g , "7 d or of ‘‘Architects ot Fate,’ by Orison Swett Marden. 
trans S ar Replies should be neat, brief and comprehensive, should reach this office by 10 Another 
ee 6S Work (4 i January 6, 1900, and should be addressed 
—* prsechnns “SUCCESS.” From a poor salary to a good one, without 
sending > tonine . re . loss of time. This is the story of hundreds 
quest ar’s tree Coorer UNION, who have adopted the new system of educa- 
subs« Brain Teaser Department. New York Citv. | tion. We will qualify you for a more lucrative 
) : ; 9 . 98 . pve a occupation. The work is done at your leisure 
B.— If spa mos Postal cards and careless letters will not be considered. Ihe Teasers in right where you are. Instead of waiting years, 
concl rect’ this issue will be answered January 20, 1900. If space is available, a few answers it is but 
reps which are models of clearness, accuracy and brevity may be published. One Step to 
we - Brain T N 
. rain Teaser No. 1 s 
return } t. even } ee Bes = | uccess 
if ac vou Je suis le Capitaine de vingt quatre soldats, et sans Mot farts serait pris. Seecieeie af aait dias 
wis) , Who was it? dents have advanced 
es directly from the shop 
lurn S : to positions as Beehan- 
post 4 Brain Teaser No. 2 feal or Architectural 
Osta Drao omen. Elee- 
/ : _ | ghtsmen, 
adda» (SELECTED SQUARE WORDS) ; trical and Steam Fa- 
, } t yt } Ss lle precious stone neers, rehitects 
D R My rst Sl M l | calied a pre u tone cutensed tea 
we That flies alon € ro) iuty rare, I to feta, as Correspond- 
ne i 7 : . \ ‘ ents, Stenographers 
, M second 1s a kind ot string ly ’ sa its often borne and Bookkeepers. 
} ¢ . . . 
Sn I te of fine; By maidens, ind old a 
19 é : : Ds ; : you a thorough techni- | 
: Fir words which, written n. Wi f ] co tions ind eal education by mail. | 
pape : at hi ee ee Be — We can refer to a| 
Swe wbtean ead the same rom left to right or fro top » DOTLO student in your neigh- 
a nt 4 borhood 
agepa 2 Brain Teaser No. 3 Write and state what | 
“B + } er A » ™ Profession you wish to | 
th A correct answer to either of the pic- enter | 
_ " ¢ ] ‘11 } nnted ne The 
tor ( will be counted as one } 
Sé C : ne Reg - z : International 
ae iswer Doth, however, if Correspondence | 
- Schools. 
wi \ position te a good Box 1172, | 
fo of | one, without lose Serenton, Penna. | 
, of time. | 
the ( 
Oo 2S = 
E \ |e , ,| of BOOK-KEEPINU, 
ae e . BUSINESS FORMS, 
teers coreceeccecceresceesceeeeeeseees sees steseeeees ; PENMANSHIP, Etc. 
3 b4 with our Private Les- 
3 3 sons BY MAIL open up 
z 4 to Young Men and 
; ; | Women good paying 
; : positions. We cive 
3 ) 3 just the training need- 
3 : > ed for auecess in busl- 
900000 000000000000 6068 00000000 $9000006008 ooccccceces neas. No interference 
a A a —j with work—only sparo 
time required. The cheapest and beat method of study, 
t Highly endorsed. national reputation, established 45 
years We also teach English, Civil Service and other 
courses by mail. Trial lesson l0c. A fine Catalog free 
+ BRYANT & STRATTON, 185 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
€ “All the Rage” 
ws GOLD RIM, 
awe PHoTo-PIN <°4",."I7: 
3. \ \ Husband, Wife, y, or 
id c Sweetheart. 
} Send picture and 25 cents. Were 
a turn picture 
al l C. R. BAKER, - - Salem, Oble. 
al WHAT HISTORICAL SCENE DOES THIS PICTURE 
1 REPRESENT? W hy suffer agony with Corns or 
4.— \\ a ry Bunions.when you can positive- 
‘ . ly make them shrivel up and dis- 
. a ‘ — ippearin one night by using MeeeLo Gorn and 
5.— I Brain Teaser No. 4 Bunion Gure? Py mail only, postpaid. on re- 
oa W | \ vroc bought 130 po s of tea ant eipt of 2S8c. in Stamps or Coin. No soreness left. 
arr | - coftes and afterwards sold it. Downes MrG.Co., 17 COOPER UNion, N.Y.City. 
thor ost f one pound ot coftes was eq ) - -_—— — — a -- - — 
a { 3.of the cost of one pound of tea. Th TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
“01 oy selling-price of one pound of coffee was equal to if S ne-price of one : : 
co Pe nm, = C i ottec ‘ wa mS a . “St Ice of on 10 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 
ca ints pound OL tea, Phe pront on the tea was 44! per ‘ profit on the whole Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
mount f Hee . meat P O38 sen ‘ gh Se a ae E ee : . and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
wer ut + int of coffe was equal to 2% times the oO O e whole amount Of tea. | Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class. Dealers sup 
17 How many pounds of tea and how many pounds of coffee did he buy. and what | plied. 52-page illustrated catalogue free. 
« Ly : was the per cent. of profit on the coffee? SS : ac eee a se 
s = cAlit - - 
; A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
eventually lead to their complete pud , plack and plue. spots on der Do you intend to start in business for yourself? 
9 . ] hoee Vet Ss apprehension is. } ’ : If you do, write at once for our proposition. 
i his appreh i lankvi : | New Jersey [fg Co., (Incorp.), Jersey City, N.J. 
: oO 1warranted, as witness this few good recipes will appear in - —_—— - 
1 \ entencefrom a newspaper correspot nt har . j MEMORY! Write for particulars of our great 
( nan SVAaAVCT COPTTOCSPpODGach u n “| . 
ak age } futu lumbers, work on Memory Culture. High- 
south est endorsements! Charles R. Robbins, Paul, Minn. 
USE GOOD ENGLISH Just then a man rede by on a mule wit 
— - 1 Stache, and Ss trousers tucked 
] 





. I I Tl nside of Ss bvots.” 
York P ‘is . 
s ey I reports of battles in Africa and 


conversation in some of our theaters 


=Z> EVERY YEAR 
- THE 


ave also stirred the usually placid soul 





\ me Chentlemens,” continued he, 


Mr. W to speak mit you in der name uf lider- : : Ps 
“Ve der ature und skience, ut you blease. Der - =; : 1 : emin on 
Enklis divation id is yust like dis: der var in . a 


er ‘Transvaal und Vebber urd Fields 


der 1 ay if combinationed to make der Enklish 
lan} look like a plate uf cold vege- 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 








. [ . : le soup, und ve dink id is dime to call 

you ta = a halter. But I do nod vish to point der \ | P e 

c humb uf scor nad you unless you refusal \\\\s omts the ay to liCCeSS 
ins i But ion. ebabaaditeas must reach tie \ \ 

popl 06 ee eee for many thousands of its operators. 
cna 1e1 Sa a good New ampshire n othe! 


den v va ‘Johnnie fell down off'm the chair h« ih \y" No other typewriter gives its opera- 








lee vas standing onto, trving to reach the \ ene 
a pans jam, and cpralved hie euide. | oat 2 \" tor so many opportunities because 











) on, aire im, eee: canter tin no other is so favorably known and 


anda oqui- ile, and put him off to bed. \" 
m- “I would hike the congregation to be | so generally used in the business 

ng s¢ i,’ said a Philadelphia clergvman \ 

wish to sav a few words, before I t world. 

el rele of the “cmeeeliiiaic® alae Wibdbabiaa i WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 

que é if you will permission me, I vill instruc- 327 Broadway, New York 


De O vlhick tion you how to speak a sentence midoud 
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NAME 


"TOUS! 
I Mo 
(Little } 
Isn't b 
Pretty-¢ 
Mothe 
Daisy-D 
Name 


Naught 
Mothe 


Curly-7T 
Mothe 

Sleepy > 
Baby 


Babies’ | 
Shinin 
(Rosy Cc 
Kiss ™ 
Mothers 
Hushi 
Bringing 
Babies 


THE CH 








es her out 
Central P 
she point 


atisana 


Eh, what 
cer. ag 
wbre 


Chat is Fro 
the dign: 


oKer th 


yy 








Tw 
an up-te 
contains 
it at our 


WE © 


(Give your 





i2e, when oper 


Addre 


* SAMMARRARRADA! 
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SUCCESS .4 
NAMES A MOTHER KNOWS expects to be able to speak the language & * * a 
very nicely when the child is a few years 
FRANK. W. STERNS older.—New York **’limes. 
TPOUSLE-TOP and Starry-Eyes, si ‘ . AN R | ti i Pp ti is if- C it 
I Mother's Baby-Beau,-— WITH “ALL HIS STRENGTH | ew eve a ion n rac ca e u ure 
( Little Mussed-Up Sunny-Face, THE TRIUMPH OF MODERN THOUGHT. TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Isn't he a show?) A little boy, says the ‘*Picture World,” | Making Possible a higher, healthier and happier life through Men- 
Pretty-One and Honey- Sweet, leclared that he ‘‘loved his mother w | tal Culture, Will Power, Character Building, Art of Pleasing, etc. 
: ‘ 1 his mother with | 
Mother's Little-Rose ree aan es re + Philosophy of Success as demonstrated daily. Imagination cannot 
all ln ngth. On bei asked what 
Daisy Dear and Buttercup OSES A wenlia oe ; picture the glorious realities within your easy reach. 
Names a mother knows. P \\ ae Vil pa, ‘ r Wins nie toe ae We aid all nations and religions to see the true light, antagoniz- 
’ ‘ rh . teu! vou ss ou see, we live ing no one, recognizing one common brotherhood, having similar 
Naughty-Baby, Must n't-Cry, on the fourth floor of this tene ment, and hopes, interests and aspirations. Those under our guidance feel 
Mothet s Little-Mat , there's no elevator, and the coal 1s kept better, do better, look better and live better. 
(Never-Quiet Little-Squirm down in the basement Mother is busv Exchange darkness for light, sorrow for joy, weakness for 
_Keep still, if you c: all the time. and she isn’t verv strong: health and failure forsuccess. Theusandsof highest endorse- 
Curlv-Toes and Dit et anid sen dnie that thn onl Mod te noun | “ments similar to the following to be found in our book of 
Mother's Little- Pet ‘eel | phn 2 Res ea ener ape 4 i ; “sworn testimonials. 
Sleepy-Soul and Darling-O setae. Seat lug the coal up tour flights of S FROM CLERGYMEN. | * A new peace and rest has come into my 
Babv Mustn't-Fret Stairs all DV mvsell. Anc its a pretty life bringing a world of light and joy ’h what a pleasure to live 
. ; It ‘ : een prea +} =. this life. su grand, so noble and tnspiring P easing others and bring 
B ly ho takes ail My strength to get | ing sunshine wherever | go is most pleasant and gratifying to me 
sabies names are countless as ) ere Now. isn't that loving my G “This study has affected me wondertully, causit any omplimentary 
‘ning < e bernere 4 ‘ o 4 rer s ver } vent b igs ite reward, and life grows brighte 
Sa) : Ing tat abov mother with ail my strength? ree yrcione every Gap ae contin aap senda roc bare teen ry oat aotees 
(Rosy-Cheeks and Sugar-Lips victories have come to pass.” “Others are swayed and sit spell-bound by this resistiess force 
Kiss me, little love!) a FROM PHYSIC TANS. “You have taught me to find beauty in everything. it has done more t« nduce 
Mother Ss pags neh Xe i to my Bappinass shan any one thing lam better, happier, healthier and stronger, mentally ar i phys ically 
Mothers croon them lo x You charge me fifty sequins,” said a wish & wee you for that which money can never repay, may God bless you ‘Oh how beautiful. How 
Hushing infant cries Ve eins i ° nt sabes . a grand You can't fmerine the real pleasure it gives me to read your word 
Bringing sweetest slumber t 2 an nobleman we a scu ptor, fora FROM THE PUBLI “The instructions are grand | would not have missed this for ten times the cost,” 
a ‘ amber to bust that cost you only ten days’ labor.” | “I have gained perfect me oetammmapaieal nan th i now look back on my former life with horror Accept 
Babies prec sus eves Yo forget.” said the irtist that I ive my thanks for the great good you have done me “allow me to express my heartfelt gratitude that =! was ever 
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on the market, and would have been there ere this had I succeeded in 
selling. Will further say | found everything as you represented in 
your Maywood Colony Advocates. We expect to go to Maywood and 
make it our home as soon as arrangements can be niade.”’ 

Doctor Frank Dunlap, of Belmond, towa, says; ‘I was at 
Maywood Colony the first part of last April, and while there I looked 
into your proposition. l was so much impressed with it that I made 
a purchase of ten acres. I think the Colony 1s a complete success, 
and in my opimion the town of Corning will be a city of 20,000 people 
in fifteen years.” 

. C. D. Smith, Agent S. P. R. R., Corning Cal., says: “All that is 
necessary to convince the most skeptical person in the country that 
Maywood Colony is a success, is a personal inspection. The orchards 
of four and five years of age are loaded with fruit of good quality— 
loaded till trees are being wrecked from the load they carry. This 
one condition tells the whole story—telling as it does, that the soil is 
good for fruit, and that the promoters plant and develop orchards 
that bear fruit of salable quality As to the reliability of Foster & 
Woodson, I have never heard that point questioned. tor nine con- 
secutive years they have worked diligently, conservatively and 
squarely, with the result that about 12,000 acres of land, in a contig- 
uous body, have been sold in ten-acre sub-divisions. If success be the 
reward of merit, then merit is surely in their proposition. Their 
buyers come trom every State in the Union, and they even reach buy- 
ers in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Mexico, Canada and the 
Hawaiian Islands 

W. BR. Bathrick, Court Reporter, of Norwalk, Ohio, says: I 
went to maywood Colony and found that what l had heard and read 
of it was literally true. The picture has not been overdrawn. 1 also 
found that in every instance that came under my observation—where 
intelligent care, and proper cultivation had been bestowed—orchards 
were in a thrifty, and, where old enough, in a bearing condition. 








1. Pear Orchard. 2. Peach Orchard. 3. Prune Orchard 


at Maywood Colony, California 


Especially was this true in regard to pears, prunes and peaches. The 
apricot crop had already been harvested before my visit to Maywood 

To my eye, it made a most enchanting view to look down the long 
line of shapely, highly cultivated, and perfectly pruned trees in the 
orchards of apricots, pears, peaches and prunes. My memory yet re 
tains the vivid impress of a glorious living picture viewed from the 
summit of a hill overlooking the town of Corning—a varied picture 
with a background of mountains keeping sentinel over the vine-clad 
and verdant valley at their feet. It was a glorious panorama not soon 
to be forgotten; and while not as rugged and sublime as other scenes 
in the state present, it was yet the equal of anything [saw there 

In short, | was so well pleased with Maywood and its environments 
that I] purchased ten acres of land there, and have had the most of it 
planted to olives and deciduous fruits. I fully expect to make May- 
wood my home as soon as practicable 

God's richest blessings be upon Maywood is the prayer of one who 
is deeply interested in its welfare 
A. MeNetl, of Centralia, Kan 
pleasant week or ten days in and about Corning and 
last summer. I was pleased with Maywood Colony and vicinity: 
much that I told my folks when I got home that, if spared. [ in 
tended to make Corning my future home I became acquainted with 
quite a number of the colonists, and found them almost without ex- 
ception, satistied and happy As to the tirm of Foster & Woodson I 
have entire confidence in their responsibility and, integrity, and I 
consider the proposition they offer as liberal as can be made on sound 
business principles. Since I have seen the Colony and am acquainted 
with the workings of the company, I shall own land in Maywood 
Colony as soon as | can dispose of my interests here F 


a spent a very 
Maywood Colony 
so 


says 
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John Alen, of Cando, No. ‘Dak., says: In reading your Ad- 
vocate last ater | became very much interested in the settlement 
at Corning id while making a trip West this summer, | made it 
apointtost off at Corning to see for myself what there was there I 
found itall » a represent it to be, and a little more. There is no 
doubt in my mind that in the near future Maywood Colony wiil be 
one of the first fruit-producing sections of the Umted States, and 
that is saying a good deal. The climate is all you claim for it, and 
for those wishing to settle where there is perpetual summer, they 
need look no further then that colony. 

Glazbrook, of Diaz, Mexico, says: “I went to 
Corning and went thoroughly over the Colony, and made a very 
thorough investigation of the whole proposition, and can honestly say 
that I did not find that Foster & Woodson had misrepresented any- 
thing in a single instance. In fact, they might well say more in its 
favor than they do. Il was very agreeably surprised, and I consider 
one of the best proofs of my satisfaction 1s that I bought a lot 
of ten acres before returning bome, and have just made arrangements 
to have it planted this season. I consider any one lucky who gets into 
Maywood Colony on the ground floor, as it were, for they will, without 
a doubt, in a few years, reap the benefit of a judicious investment.” 
y. E. Bartsch, of Canton, Obio, says: Upon investigation, 1 
found things just about as represented, and nothing misrepre- 
sented Everything seems favorable to fruit raising; soil is of 
good quality, climate is adapted for it, and more rain than in 
Southern California. Irrigation for deciduous fruits is not neces- 


sary as the water is close to the surface keeping the soil around 
the roots moist There are no insects or pests to kill trees. [ 
bougbt a beautiful orchard, with trees all five years old, and 


Learing heavily this season.’ My candid opinion is that Maywood 

Colony is a coming success, and if a person does not become a mil 

lionaire in several years, one can find a good living, be indepen- 
dent, and have a good climate and community to live in. I found 
a bright and enterprising lot of people on the Colony, all happy 
and contented. Found a great many houses already there, and 
many people making preparations to build. 

Cc. M. Woodland, of Corning, California, says: Standing on 
one of our gently sloping hills and looking over the beautiful pan- 
oramas spread around, one is simply astounded at the vast work 
that has been accomplished in tive short years. Olives, almonds 
oranges, apricots, peaches, prunes and nectarines in almost 
limitiess quantities; hundreds of houses and beautiful homes, 
where tive years ago not a house, barn, or tree ot any description 
giaddened the eye; full-grown orchards; half-grown orchards 
and yearling orchards, houses finished, half-finished, and just 
started, at all points of the compass. To-day it 1s not a question of 
whether a carpenter can get a job to tide him over the time that 
his orchard is growing. but a question whether the builder can 
get carpenters to complete his houses tis not a question wit 


the lumber yard as to whether their sales will pay them enougl 
to warrant their carrying a stock; it is whether they can get 
enough lumber to supply the demand It is not a question as t« 
whether there is work for some of us caring tor our fruit, but 





whether we shall be abie to secure help enough to gather and care 
for it ripens it is not a question any longer of whether a 
man can find work during our pruning, planting, and cultivating 
season, but whether men, teams and trees enough can be had t 

do the work. bkew, even of our own people, realize the wonderfu 
work that is going on here ew have stopped to think of the 
number of acres covered by the Maywood Colonies; of the amount 
of fruit raised; of the number of nouses built; of the orchards 
that have been planted; of the number employed on the Colony 
and ot the amount of money paid out for labor on orchards alone 
In the past seventy days there has been an average of one house 
started each day. We have a beautiful new hotel, large and com 

modious, but not large enough to accommodate the number of 
guests constantly arriving, and an annex is to be built at once 
The hotel is piped tor gas, and is lighted by electricity. We have 
telephonic connections all over the State Very many of our 
private houses are lighted by electricity Electric power 1s used 
for raising water, and for such other purposes as power is needed 
and the cost for such lighting and power ts very reasonable. You 
will tind no idle men here. ‘Every one who wants to work can 
usually tind work to do. The system here employed has worked 


As it 


wel That is, to let it be thoroughly understood that this is not 
a piace tor a man to come hunting a job The work is all for 
Colonists and investors tirst If more labor is needed, the 


“outsider” is then given a chance But “Maywood Colony for 
Maywood Colonists,” first, last, and all the time, has been and is 
the watchword of | oster & Woodson; and the result has been 
successful beyond the understanding of most of us 
W. A. Fish, County Recorder of Tehama County 
Cal., says: Since 1892 hundreds of deeds have been tiled for record 
in this office by Messrs. Foster & Woodson, conveying lots 1 
their several Maywood Colonies, and as.yet the first defect in titl 
made by them ts to be found. The land of the Maywood Colonies 
has been transferred but few times since coming from the U. 5 
Government, and the title to said land is easily traced. My opinior 
is that no one contemplating the purchase of land in the Maywood 
(olomes should be deterred by the fear of questiorable title 
Messrs. Foster & Woodsen are fixtures in this county, and their 
business policy is evidently that which will enablethem to con 
tinue to enlarge their enterprise indefinitely. Official duties are 
too onerous to enable me to enter into general correspondence 
with the inquiring public relative to Maywood Colony, but | 
cheerfully say that to this land good and perfect titles are mad 
Bank of Tehama County, Red Bluff, California, says 
For eight years Foster & Woodson, owners of ‘Maywood Colony 
in this county, have carried an account with this bank, and during 
that time we have attended to many commissions in the way of 
holding payments in escrow pending the execution and delivery 
to us of Deeds conveying property in said Colony to Eastern buy 
In all such cases perfect eds have been made, and in the 
mutual interest of Messrs. Foster & Woodson and those wt 
would avail themselves of our services, we will, in all cases 
cash transactions, receive such remittances, and proceed to secure 
deeds to such lands as may have been arranged for between thir 
buyer and the sellers. When it is desired that deeds be recorded 
before being forwarded to the buyer, tne recording fee of $1.\ 
should accompany the purchase price of the property Our se 
vice charge in such transactions is made against the account 
Messrs. Foster & Woodson. Wesay in advance, and positive 
too, that our regular banking business precludes the possibility of 
our entering into general correspondence with the public concert 
ing “Maywood Colony.” We can, as before stated. be used on 
as an agent through which to transact the business specified, b 
in no other capacity in connection with the “Maywood Colon 


Red Bluff 








If your health is not good the climate and out 
door life at Maywood may be just what you need 

If you're not doing well where you are, Maywood, 

with its many opportunities for prosperity, may b 

the place you're looking for. If you'd like to cor 
respond with former residents of the East, but now c 
onists, write to C. M. Woodland, N. G. Kent, or ¢ 
H. Flournoy, all of CorNniInG, CAL. If you think 
you'd like to move to or investin California, yet dor 
know how to go about it—don’t know what such a 
move costs—send for our prospectus. It arranges t 
whole plan, and is FREE. 

If you care to read up on the fruit industry 
California, from the planting of the tree to the sale o! 
the fruit: if you want to learn of the effect of « 
mate on ill-health; if you want to know of the lal 
or business opportunities in California, you can ¢ 
all information. and more, too, in a_ twice 
month paper we publish. Send 24 cents in stamps 
and receive 24 nicely illustrated numbers. WATCH I 
OUR ANNOUNCEMENT IN THIS PAPER OF J AN.20, 19 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 


Eastern Office, Corner 26th St. and Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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